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INTRODUCTION 


Voluntary organizations grow in communities when groups of people, 
who have purposes in common, get together to make plans and to implement 
their ideas. Whether the goal of the group is a simple one like the mutual en- 
joyment of books, music or dancing, or something ambitious like the institu- 
tion of some important community improvement, it is this purpose that holds 
the group members together and keeps the organization in existence. 


Each member of the voluntary group belongs because he identifies 
himself with the general purpose. His association with the group may also meet 
some of: his personal needs, but no organization will survive long unless the 
members can see that they are making progress toward their common goal. 
The accomplishments oi the group are nearly always directly related to the 
competence and efficiency of the group's leadership. 


Effective leaders give the group form and structure. They organize 
its resources and give it the power to move forward. They are responsible for 
maintaining the group's sense of accomplishment by arranging for the members 
the means of assessing their own progress as a group. 


Among the members of any group there are capabilities, ideas and 
skills that are often unknown and left unused because the persons who possess 
them are not in official leadership positions. A group can increase its vitality 
and efficiency by unearthing and using these hidden membership resources. 

This development of internal strength might take the place of our constant search 
for the hypothetical superman (or superwoman) who will take over all responsi- 
bility, provide the antidote to apathy and overcome the lack of co-operation, thus 
leaving the rest of us to enjoy all the privileges of membership in the group, 
without any of the onerous obligations. 


When a group comes to recognize that "leadership" is a responsi- 
bility that can be shared by all, the term "leadership training" takes on new 
meaning. Intensive training for a few capable people in executive positions is 
not enough. It is necessary to think about ''membership training" as well. 


These "notes for community leaders" include the types of material 
that have been requested by a wide variety of groups in many different localities. 
The topics should be of interest to those who are now acting as committee chair- 
men, secretaries and executive members in many community organizations. But 
resource material of this kind is of greatest value when the members, as well 
as the officials of the group, have carried out some study, discussion and evalu- 
ation of the general principles. 


These "notes" are not intended to be used as a text book. They have 
been prepared to aid you in your discussion of the organization, administration 
and purposes of your own group. If that discussion, or any part of it, can help 
you to solve some of your problems, then the booklet will have-served its intended 
purpose. 
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The Community 


In some towns the interested and sympathetic visitor may hear a story about 
some splendid community facility that once existed there — on paper at least. 


The tale usually begins with an enthusiastic local group hitting on the idea that 
the town needs some impressive facility to meet the recreational needs of its 
citizens. Perhaps it was a beautiful blue swimming-pool, or an elaborate arena 
building for hockey and curling. With the best will in the world the group 
launched a noisy campaign to raise the necessary funds. No one questioned 
their civic-mindedness. In fact their enthusiasm was infectious and a large 
part of the community fell into step behind them. 


But before the bandwagon had gone far, some people began to murmur and to 
wonder whether they could afford an expensive facility that could be used only 
part of the year, or would serve only a small part of the population. Little by 
little, these doubts grew. More and more people began to have second thoughts. 
Those actively involved in the canvass were discouraged by the deadening apathy 
that developed and even they began to lose interest. 


Finally, the story goes, it was decided after some destructive in-fighting that 
the money collected should be put into another project. Some of the canvassers 
declared they would never again be willing to take on a community job. 


If the visitor hears this story from one of the founders of the scheme, who began 
with such high hopes, there may be dark references to ''a dead town" and 
"ingratitude". But what had actually happened was that the group was out of touch 
with the people of the community. The community as a whole had had no part in 
the planning, and had never been completely convinced that the project was 
necessary. 


Groups organized for community action cannot afford to guess about "what this 
town needs". To be successful their planning must be based on accurate knowledge. 


More and more of the people interested in community development are realizing 
that almost any program of action begins with a study of the community. Plans 
built on good intentions and high hopes, but without a knowledge of the community — 
its history, its geography, its economic resources, its population patterns and the 
typical attitudes of its people — often end in disillusioning failure. 


Whatis a Community? 


The word ''community" has acquired many meanings. Usually its meaning is coloured 
by the background of experience, training and association of the one who uses it. 


The ordinary citizen may think of his community as the background of his home 
and his work — in terms of the kind of people his neighbours are, the school his 
children attend, the stores his wife shops at, the park where the family goes for 
picnics. 


A person with a bent for sociology might describe a community as a group of 

people who feel that they belong to the locality where they live and associate with 
one another. The individual's sense of belonging to the community rests on the 
fact that he understands and accepts the rules that govern life and work there. 


Other sociologists may refer to the community as a geographical and psychological 
unit. They assure us that the community is vital to human well-being. It is there 
men learn to play the roles expected of them. In its complicated network of human 
relationships young people receive from older generations the basic cultural inheri- 
tance. In this sense the community helps to create human society, and tends to 
keep society's institutions to a scale the individual can understand and appreciate. 


Philosophers have suggested that a community is like an individual in some ways — 
that it has personality, form, structure, content, and internal forces and movements. 
One might also think of the community as a network of persons, physical environ- 
ment, ways and traditions, influences and compulsions that provide a context for the 
lives of the people who live in it. 


All these views of the community have some points in common. They all make use 
of these concepts: 

the group, 

associations of people, 

co-operative satisfaction of needs, 

a set of accepted rules and customs, 

a limited area and limited numbers of people, 

a sense of belonging. 


The Community is a Place 


Some things about a community can be changed 
very little. 


Every community has its own geographic setting, 
its rural or urban nature, its location in-relation 
to other communities, its soil and plant life, its 
lakes and streams. These features of a com- 
munity change very slowly or not at all, but they 
nevertheless, have an important effect on the 
kind of community life that develops in the area. 
These fixed features influence the way the com- 
munity makes its living. This, in turn, will 
tend to determine the kind of people that are at- 
tracted there and the kind of organized life they 
will develop. 


Men soon construct semi-permanent features 
in the areaswhere they live. They build high- 
ways, schools, churches, civic buildings, fac- 
tories, parks, playgrounds and commercial 
centres. These usually cost a great deal and 
take some years to come into being, so they 
cannot easily be altered or changed. 


These features also tend to shape the economic 

and social life of the community. Some of them 

will have been carefully devised to meet long- 
term needs. Others may be so poorly devised 
that they are barriers to progress. 


The characteristics of the residential areas of 
acommunity are mainly the result of early civic 
planning (or lack of it) and the kinds of income- 
groups that live in the community. Their general 
appearance and the background of the people who 
live in them influence the development that takes 
place, the kind of neighbourhood groups that 
grow, and the attitudes and behaviour patterns 
that these groups will have. 


Transportation facilities within and around the 
community can have an important bearing on 
where people work and spend their spare time. 
Knowledge of train and bus services, street-cars 
and car ownership among residents may be es- 
pecially important ina suburban area where good 
transportation may tendto draw residents into the 
metropolitan centre for some of their activities. 


The Economy of the Community 


The way men make their living has a great deal to do with the way they think 
and behave, the kinds of things they consider important and worthwhile, and with 
the kind of local groups they take part in. 


People in the community who plan for the future, whether they are in business, in 
education, in local government, or involved in the program of voluntary groups, 
should base their plans on knowledge of the economic past and present of the 

area. Such knowledge will help them to understand the outlook of the citizens, 
and give them some idea of the kind of changes in population structure, social and 
economic activity, that may be expected. 


In a rural community, they might want to know the answers to some of these questions: 


Is this a prosperous farming area now ? 

Has it always been prosperous ? 

If there has been a change, what was the reason ? 

Is it a mixed farming community, or do the farmers 
specialize in one or two products ? 

@ What is the outlook for future markets, costs and wages ? 

@ Are the young people taking to farming, or moving to the 

towns and cities ? 
@ Do they see a happy future for themselves in this community ? 


In an urban community, some of the questions might be these: 


Is there only one major employer in the community ? 

Does industry and commerce provide steady employment ? 

Is there much seasonal unemployment ? 

Are new and different industries moving in? 

How is employment divided between commerical and manu- 
facturing enterprises ? 

How does pay compare with that in other communities ? 

What kind of labour relations exist in the community ? 

Do the young people intend to stay in the community ? 

Do they see a happy future for themselves there ? 


Economic factors such as levels of wages, steadiness of employment, and types 

of industry can have an influence on the social life of a community and on its 
leisure-time activity. Any person who gives some of his time to the work oflocal 
organizations will find that he can do a better job if he is well informed on local 
economic problems. Much of this information is available from municipal offices, 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, bank managers, labour union locals, and, 
in some communities, from industrial commissioners. 


The question of municipal finance is also important to community leaders. There 
is a growing tendency for all kinds of services to be provided out of taxes. No 
longer is each person or family entirely self-providing. Where tax revenues 
come from, the amounts available, and what they buy, is part of civic economics. 
The community leader is better prepared for his job if he takes an interest in 
these matters. 
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The People of the Community 


The physical characteristics and the economy of the community, along with its 
civic government, form a framework for the people. In the last analysis, it is 
the people who live there that determine whether or not a true community exists. 


The customs of the people, the way they 
normally behave, their income level, their 
education, their ideas of what is worthwhile, 
their ethnic background, their religion and 
a multitude of other human values and 
characteristics will influence the kinds of 
social groups they will develop. 


Family units and close informal neighbour- 
hood combinations are the primary groups 
which will provide the building material for 
the secondary forms of community organiza- 
tion. 


In a country like Canada where people with different backgrounds are coming 
together from many different places, it is difficult to foresee the kind of com- 
munities that will eventually develop. However, it seems certain that there must 
be a great deal of inter-group communication, as well as personal meeting, between 
representatives of groups before generally accepted behaviour modes and common 
cultural patterns emerge. 


New people arriving in the country tend 
to begin.at the bottom of the economic 
ladder; this, in turn, tends to create resi- 
dential areas of newcomers. 


The problem of the growth of common 
behaviour and cultural patterns in Canada, 
therefore, extends out of the community 
into the field of inter-community relations. 
These inter-community relations are 
especially important in large cities where 
there are, in addition to residential com- 
munities of newcomers, well-developed 
ethnic associations based on the languages 
of the old-countries and ethnic clubs foster- 
ing the cultures of the old-countries. This 
applies to a large number of towns and 
cities in Ontario. 


Organizations and Institutions in the Community 


Many of the activities of the people of the community, and many of the social con- 
tacts they make are associated with more formal organizations than the ones sug- 
gested above. These formal organizations are both civic and voluntary. 


Civie organizations and institutions are pro- 
vided out of taxes for the benefit of all the 
residents of a municipality. The most im- 
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their expressed wishes. 


Among the voluntary organizations we have 
churches, service clubs, patriotic organi- 
zations, Home and School Associations, co- 
operational ethnic organizations, youth clubs, 
women's groups and various special-interest 
groups. Voluntary organizations may be 
selective in character and designed to serve 
particular groups based on religious or 
ethnic affiliations, occupational. educational, 
or other interest. At times some voluntary 
organizations in a community may become 
self-centred, compete for the support of the 
community and try to preserve or attain for 
their own members a favoured way of life or 
special privileges. 


Sometimes membership in these organizations is not entirely ''voluntary". Children, 
for example. often participate in groups at the request of their parents. Provided 
they get social satisfaction from the participation, it will eventually become truly 
voluntary. Adult participation may often be completely voluntary. but at times it is 
also tinged with social pressure — it is "expected", it is the "right'thing to do", or 
"the best people go there". 


The leaders of community action programs should make a point of knowing the 
organizations in their communities. One of their tasks may well be the promotion 
of working arrangements and agreements between voluntary organizations. The 
success of the program may depend on how well community leaders are informed 
about various local organizations, and on how well they appreciate each other's 
problems. 


The primary groups, such as the family and neighbourhood units, and the formally 
organized secondary groups in the community, continually interact upon each other. 
Together with other factors—physical, economic and social—they set the stage on 
which every resident functions as a member of the community. 
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Leadership in the Community 


Whenever groups of people undertake co-operative action, there is always the 
need for leadership. Decisions have to be made about the divisions of labour, 
planning and co-ordination of effort. Continuous administration must be provided 
to ensure that decisions are carried out promptly and efficiently. 


The decision-making and the administration may be thoroughly democratic, or 
almost dictatorial, but in any case there must be some form af leadership. 


In the family group, the role of leadership is usually filled by one of the parents. 
In most community organizations, leadership is provided either by people who 
assume the roles when they sense the need, or by those who are especially 
appointed or elected. 


Leadership capacities are often cumulative. It has been said that once a man 
gets a job, his chances of getting another are about 70% greater. We often hear 
the saying, ''to get a job well done, give it to a busy man''. We see in practice 
that leadership tends to gravitate into a few hands. 


Community leaders emerge from many sources. Some play the part of leaders 
because they hold office in voluntary organizations or in civic government. Others 
exercise leadership because of family connection or wealth, while still others be- 
come leaders because of special knowledge or skill, or because of native ability 

to foresee the need and to make others follow their lead. Often this last reason 
is basic to the others. 


Leadership may be exercised through primary or secondary groups, through civic, 
social or economic channels. In some cases the real basis and source of leader- 
ship may not be obvious. It is important to be able to identify the nature and origin 
of power and leadership in a community. 


The Community and Democracy 


Action-minded community groups should not be content to look only at a cross- 
section of the community. A community is dynamic, so it is important to be able 
to see the direction in which it is moving and how the various forces acting upon 
it and within it are resolving themselves. 


The strongest cement between people in groups is the feeling of having common 
problems, common values, hopes and customs. Even geographic proximity may 
be a relatively weak factor in the ''sense of belonging" when compared with the 
sharing of common hopes and fears. 


Whenever the security of such a group is threatened, the feeling of belonging is 
strengthened and increases the group's cohesiveness. Some of these threats 
may be obvious to all. In modern society some threats to the security of the 
group, both from within and from outside, may be so elusive that they can only 
be generally understood with the help of wise and imaginative leadership. 


The lack of a sense of belonging, of local pride and leadership, the presence of 
cliques, apathy or selfishness, the fact that a community is still new—these and 
many other factors may retard the growth of a community. The feeling of having 
common interest and values develops readily in geographic residential groups if 
there is easy means of contact between individuals and groups. In some com- 
munities a great deal still remains to be done to provide opportunities for these 
contacts. 


In a democratic society that community is valuable 


@ where the people are prepared to work co-operatively toward 
solving their common problems, 


@ where the potential resources needed for the solution of their 
problems exist in the community, and 


© where the people know how to use these resources. 


The harnessing of these resources, human and material, by the people of the 
community, on their own behalf, is a task in real citizenship. The most important 
problems of citizenship for most men and women are nearer to their own door- 
steps than to the provincial or national capital. Unless we develop the drive and 
know-how to take appropriate action about our local affairs, we will have missed 
the opportunity to equip ourselves, citizenship-wise, for effective participation at 
higher, more remote, and less easily-influenced levels of social structure. 


How Well Do YOU Know Your Community? 


Here is a list of questions that might be of interest to a community leader examining 
his community from several points of view. 


HISTORY 1. How did this community come into being ? 
2. Who were the first settlers ? 
3. What have been the broad economic and population changes 
over the years? 


GEOGRAPHY 1. What are the geographic limits of this community ? 
2. If it is near a larger centre, how does that centre affect 
(a) employment ? 
(b) spare-time activities ? 
What are the transportation facilities ? 
If a rural community, what sort of towns are nearby ? 
5. If an urban community, what is the nature of the surrounding 
country from the point of view of 
(a) scenery ? 
(b) winter sports ? 
(c) summer playgrounds ? 
(d) occupation of rural people? 
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ECONOMICS 1. What kind of industries are there in the community ? 

2. How many do they employ ? 

3. Are they seasonal ? 

4. What is the average income of workers? 

5. What kind of farming is done in the community ? 

6. Are the farmers traditional or progressive? 

7. What is their income level ? 

8. What proportion of average income goes into local taxes? 
9. What sorts of commercial establishments are there? 


PEOPLE 1. What is the population pattern of 
(a) ethnic origins ? 
(b) religions ? 
(c) age groups ? 
(d) sexes? 
(e) education ? 
(f) occupations ? 
2. Do ethnic and religious groups tend to live together, separated 
from other groups? 
Is there friction among the residents because of origin, religion 
or economic class? 
Are there many neighbourhood groups in the community ? 
Are there many special-interest groups in the community ? 
What kind ? 
What proportion of the people belong to some organization? 
Are jobs open to residents regardless of origin or religion? 
Is there much inter-marriage between different ethnic and 
religious groups? 
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How many churches are there ? 

What denominations are they ? 

What is their total membership ? 

Do the ministers, priests and rabbis have a church council ? 
What educational and recreation programs do the churches 
provide ? 

How many schools are there? (a) elementary? (b) secondary? 
What proportion of children who finish Grade VIII go on to 
secondary schools ? 

What proportion of those who go to secondary school finish 
the course ? 

What opportunities do the schools offer for further training for 
those who are employed? 

What kind of adult programs are offered in the schools ? 
What service clubs are there in the community ? 

What other voluntary groups are there? 

What community work do they do? 

Is there a community council where various voluntary 
organizations meet and plan their community activities? 
Are community organizations representative of the total 
population ? 


What services are provided out of taxes ? 
(a) water ? 
(b) sewage? 
(c) parks? 
(d) recreation programs ? 
(e) police ? 
(f) fire protection ? 
(g) health services ? 
What proportion of those eligible to vote have voted in the last 
three or four elections ? 
(a) civic? 
(b) provincial ? 
(c) national ? 
In your opinion what proportion of the voters know or have met 
the local representative in 
(a) local government ? 
(b) provincial government ? 
(c) national government? 


Do the same persons get elected year after year 

(a) to the local government ? 

(b) to the School Board? 
Do voluntary groups elect the same people from year to year ? 
What opportunities do they provide for young members to prac- 
tise the job of leadership ? 
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How does your group decide who has leadership qualities ? 
Are your civic representatives drawn from people who have 
worked in voluntary organizations ? 
Who would you say are 

(a) the ten best known, 

(b) the ten best-liked, 

(c) the ten most-respected 

citizens in your community ? 
Would you say that the voluntary groups in your community 
are interested mainly in 

(a) what the community can do for their own 

growth and development ? 
(b) what they cando for the growth and develop- 
ment of the community ? 

Do you find it difficult to get people to take on jobs in organi- 
zations ? Why? 
How do you deal with personal frictions in your organization? 
Are they brought out into the open? 
Is democratic leadership different from other kinds of leader- 
ship? How? 


What attitudes among the residents tend to make a better com- 
munity ? 

What do the words "better community" mean to you? Is that 
meaning widely accepted in your community ? 

What attitudes hinder growth of a good community ? 

What are the desirable characteristics of a community ina 
democratic society ? 
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A LARGER CONCEPT OF COMMUNITY - Jefferson B. Fordham (Louisiana 
State University Press, Baton Rouge, La., 1956. 117p. $3.00) 

MAKING GOOD COMMUNITIES BETTER - Irwin T. Sanders (University of 
Kentucky Press, 1950. 174p. $2.00) 

RURAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION - Dwight Sanderson and Robert A. 
Polson (John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1939. 448 p. Out of print) 

RURAL EDUCATION: COMMUNITY BACKGROUNDS - Burton W. Kreitlow 
(Harper & Bros. , New York, 1954. 411p. $4.00) 

THE SMALL COMMUNITY- Arthur E. Morgan (Harper & Bros. , New York, 
1942 312 p. $3.00) 

THE SMALL COMMUNITY LOOKS AHEAD - Wayland J. Hayes (Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York, 1947. 276p. $3.00) 

SMALL TOWN RENAISSANCE - Richard W. Poston (Harper & Bros. , New York, 
1950. Zoe ps eos.. 00) 

UNDERSTANDING YOUR COMMUNITY - Desmond M. Connor (Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
1964, 35 p. $. 50) 
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Community Organizations 


IntormaleGroups 


People like to be with other people. We are 
social beings and we like to talk with, work 
with and play with congenial companions. In 
our communities we gather together to plan 
the development of utilities, education hous- 
ing, recreation and, in general, we work in 
groups toward improvement of our economic 
and social living. This co-operation, this 
voluntary formation of groups is the real 
foundation of democracy. We learn to share 
our problems and our responsibilities. 


Working in groups for a common purpose is 
as old as civilization but, strangely enough, 
it is only recently that a serious study has 
been made of the techniques which are in- 
volved in making group decisions and in 
planning group action. Every week new and 
interesting books, pamphlets and articles 


on this subject appear in libraries and book 
stores. NFB Photo 


The natural groupings of the community into families, neighbourhoods, and circles 
of people who work together or have special interests in common, produce the 
"“orimary'"' or informal groups. These groups are made up of individuals who 
gather and disperse more or less accidentally. They may have no conscious 
organization; they lack any consistent purpose; the number of members varies 
from time to time. They are held together through kinship, common beliefs or 
interests, attractions between personalities, loyalty and desire for the security 
found in the company of others. 


In time such a group may begin to meet quite regularly and become a "habit" group. 
The members will then recognize that a special relationship exists among them. 
Each meeting will be planned but there will not necessarily be any common pur- 
pose linking the meetings. The members join and leave without destroying the 
group feeling. 


The "habit" group becomes a "purpose" group when, for whatever reason, it 
adopts a distinctive name and some organized structure, elects officers, devises 
rules and regulations and begins to plan its activities. 


In every established community there is an almost endless variety of groups be- 
cause the process of group formation stems from some of the most basic emo- 
tional and social needs of people. 
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Formal Groups 


Our civic, fraternal, professional and institutional organizations are built around 
stated purposes. 


Often they are affiliated in some way with regional, provincial, national or inter- 
national organizations. The pattern of the executive offices and committees is 
usually fixed. Rules, regulations and procedures are laid down for members to 
follow. Relationships rarely change and communication is rather formally carried 
on through designated officials and printed reports and bulletins. 


In these highly organized groups, the emotional and personal needs of individual 
members may receive scant attention because the emphasis is given to efficient 
operation and the importance attached to steady progress toward the objectives. 
Many large, formal organizations are plagued by the development of cliques and 
minority groups that result from the organization's failure to provide an informal, 
face-to-face environment where the members can satisfy their natural desire 
for close personal association with others of like interests or opinion. 


Community leaders and leaders of formal organizations sometimes forget that it 
is in the small informal groups, with their easy person-to-person communication 
networks, that public opinion is crystallized. Such small groups form the solid 
base of democratic activity on which the more formal structures can be built. It 
is from the informal "purpose" groups that many of our most effective organiza- 
tions develop. 


Structure 


The form that an organization takes will depend on the environment in which it 
operates, the other groups working in the community, the character of the com- 
munity, the affiliations of the organization and the objectives and purposes toward 
which it is working. 


THE MEMBERS form the most important part of the organization. Their needs 
and purposes are the reason for the organization's existence. It is they who have 
the responsibility of selecting the executive officers and perhaps even the commit- 
tee chairmen. Every member has ideas ,opinions, abilities and interests which, 

if given the opportunity, he can bring to bear on the common purpose. The strength 
of an organization lies in the extent to which this potential energy is used rather 
than in the number of members. 


When the membership, individually and collectively, accepts responsibility for 
initiating action and for carrying it out, overloading of elected officers can be 
avoided—an important advantage to the organization. 


THE EXECUTIVE is made up of the officers who are elected (occasionally per- 


haps appointed) to guide and help the members to carry out the purposes of the 
organization. 
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In addition to the usual offices of president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, the conveners or chairmen of committees also have executive responsi- 
bilities. Two basic rules govern the size of the executive group. Each position 
must carry with it definite duties necessary to the functioning of the group. These 
necessary duties will dictate the number and nature of the positions required. At 
the same time, freedom to enlarge or reduce the number of positions, as circum- 
stances warrant,must be preserved. See page 42, ''Duties of Officers". 


COMMITTEES may be permanent or temporary, depending on the nature of 
the job each is to perform. They are usually composed of members of the organi- 
zation but, in the case of advisory committees, may consist of specialists selected 
to advise on various aspects of the organization's activities. When a committee 
ceases to have a clear-cut job it should be dissolved and the energies of its mem- 
bers redirected to more useful work. See page 31, ''Committees and How They 
Work", 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS is the name given by some community organiza- 
tions to the group who advise them on matters of policy, and who guide the opera- 
tions of the organization, and interpret its work to the public. Each member of 
the board interprets the aims and work of the organization to that section of the 
community he represents and, in turn, he reports the interests and attitudes of 
his part of the community to the other members of the board. 


THE STAFF is the group of persons who carry out the detailed administrative 
or program work of the organization, under the direction of the executive. 
The "staff"' of many voluntary organizations is composed almost entirely of vol- 
unteers. The volunteer worker is important in every community organization. 
It is by using the services of every member that the organization thrives: 


When continuous attention to details of administration is required, it becomes 
necessary to pay for some of these services. A nominal salary is sometimes 
given to the secretary in payment for his time-consuming services and to ensure 
that such services will be continuous. The organization may also employ, on a 
long- or short-term basis, a person with special training or ability to carry out 
certain parts of the program. 


For some groups it may be necessary to retain the services of a professional 
adviser, executive officer or program director. The employment of such 
paid staff may relieve the work-load of some executive officers, but it in no way 
reduces the responsibility of the whole organization and its members. 


Organization Patterns 


The diagrams on the following pages suggest the structure of typical voluntary 
groups and agencies working in the community. The rectangles represent the 
individual or committee units making up the organization—the division of labour. 
The connecting lines and arrows suggest the channels and the direction of com- 
munication, responsibility and authority. 
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A Short-term Committee 


Receives authority 
from parent body 


Parent Body 
Reports to parent body 


Convener Secretary 


Responsibilities are divided amiong the members 


The members often alter and interchange responsibilities as work progresses 
(except secretary perhaps). They seldom use formal methods or reports 
within the committee. There is free interchange of opinions among the members. 


An Independent organization with single interest 


Elected by members. Executive: Reports to members, 
Defines purposes, President usually through pro- 
policies, procedures, V-president grams 
and often conducts Sect'y-Treas. 
programs. Committee 

Conveners 


Program Ways & Means 
or Social or Finance 
Membership & 
Publicity Property 


Members are drawn together on a basis of interest. Attendance depends 
on the quality of the programs, the leadership and the opportunities 
to take part in activities. 


Conveners may be elected to the executive committee, or appointed by the execu- 
Too often committees do not function because all decisions and arrangements 


tive. 
There is seldom any close relation with 


are made by the executive committee. 
outside groups. 
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An organization affiliated with a provincial body and having educational or community 
service purposes. 


REGIONAL 


Receives long-range goals, EXECUTIVE 


general policy, recommend- 
ed procedures and suggest- 
ed programs from parent 
executive and committees. 
Resource material, training 
course: and stimulation 


visits provided. EXECUTIVE 


Regular reports sent to 
parent executive. 


Representatives sent to 
district or provincial 
organization. 


Hon. Pres. - influential 
Past Pres. - advisory 
President 

V-Pres. - often several 
Recording Sect'y. 
Corresponding Sect'y. 
Treasurer 


Conveners of standing 
comimittees 


Promotion committees 
ergy -Publicitye 

Membership, 
Ways & Means, etc. 


Program committees 
for each area of interest 
e.g. Health. Youth, etc. 


Special committees 
for specific projects 


Assistance committees 
e.g, Visual Aids, 
Resources, etc. 


Membership: - often selected on the basis of occupation, religion, 
sex. marital status, nationality, etc. Members 
may have little say in developing the content of programs, 
determining policies or in outlining procedures. Attendance is 
maintained’ by diverse tactics. It may depend on programs 
and the personal inclinations of the members. 


This type of organization is usually influential in the community. The main work of 
the organization is done in the committees or by the executive. The committees are 
responsible to the executive and report regularly, usually in writing. The work of 
the committees is spread over the year but they have short spurts of productivity. 


A manual of long-range purposes. duties and responsibilities and procedures is 
usually provided by the provincial executive. 
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A municipal recreation service 


Provincial Government 


Limitations of power set ; Reports required for grants 


by the Province. Advice, 
: Requests for approval of 
grants. etc. . available. : ‘ 
proposed legislation 


Council is responsible iy 
M il 1 


expenditures of funds. 
Responsible to Council 
for conduct of programs, 


Appointment by Council. 


By-law gives authority. | Recreation Committee 
outlines responsibility. 7 members 


Committee formulates 
policy and proposes 


Council approves policy budget 
& budget. 
Maintenance Recreation Director 
Staff organization and adminis 


tration of program. 


Ideas. 


Requests, ; 
etc. | Program staff. Office Staff 


paid & voluntary, 

conduct program Interpret 
program, 
investigate 


| Cultural Social Physical Special and study 

| Activities Activities Activities Events needs 
Playgrounds and 

Community Centres 


Participants in Program 


GENERAL PUBLIC 
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A Program of Action 


Even when a community is spoken of as ''over-organized", questions arise that 
make people feel ''something should be done about it". The result may be that 
some like-minded people form a new group in order to "get something going". 
Sometimes these efforts are successful and produce lively clubs, auxiliaries, 
associations, groups or committees that may continue for years. But other 
efforts seem wasted. The new organizations soon wither from lack of real pur- 
pose; or the friction they develop, externally or internally, wears'them out before 
they have gained any strength. 


A conscientious survey of the community's 
resources, a careful polling of opinion in 
the community, and an orderly investiga- 
tion of all the facts are the sensible pre- 
liminaries to action. 


When a community group has recognized a 
problem, and is convinced that "something 
should be done about it'', the best source of 
action is not necessarily the formation of a 
new group. More often than not the com- 
munity already has voluntary organizations 
that would find it within their purposes and 
capabilities to sponsor the action or program needed. The adoption of such 
new and broadened purposes will often give an existing organization a new lease 
on life. And that may be of more value to the community, in the long run, than 
to add another new group with competing or overlapping interests. 


Stages in the Development 
of a Program? of Action 


STEP 1 Awareness of the Need 


People must have a reason to act. The need must be expressed so that 
they can understand it and see how their action will help. This expres- 
sion of the need may be the result of a more or less formal study by a 
group of people; or it may come from a single individual living in the 
community. Local problems, projects, ideas, incidents and conditions 
requiring solution or action are among the needs most often expressed. 


STEP 2 Recruiting Support 


The need must now find wider expression, and support from a larger 
group. People who have an idea or a special interest are usually sur- 
prised to find out how many other people have similar ideas and interests, 
once they begin talking about it. Sound out people to learn how they feel, 
and they, in turn, will talk about the idea to still other people. 
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STEP 3 


STEP 4 


Sl 5 


STEP 6 


The object at this stage is to expose the need to as many people as 
possible. Through meetings of small representative groups, confer- 
ences and public meetings, individuals and organizations will have 
opportunities to express their views and give their support. This is 
usually the most important*step of all and, if the work is thoroughly 
and intelligently done, it will help a great deal to ensure the success 
of the program. 


Some of the techniques outlined in the section on Publicity and Public 
Relations, p. 121, may be useful in influencing public opinion. 


No group should ever try to "sell" people a hard-and-fast plan for 
meeting the need. The need itself will be further defined and perhaps 
modified during this stage. 


Desire for Action 


As more people become concerned about the need, they become eager 
for action, and the result is often confusion. Unless they receive some 
careful guidance at this stage, a great deal of energy will be expended 
without anything being accomplished and their enthusiasm will diminish 
as a result. 


This is the critical step in the development. Many attempts to organize 
fail at this point. A plan of action should be proposed that will meet 
the need expressed. This plan, usually produced by a small group of 
interested people, should be given wide publicity. 


Alternate Plans are Considered 


If interest becomes widespread, other groups may be expected to pro- 
pose modified or alternate plans of action. Support will be solicited for’ 
each plan by its proponents. At meetings and conferences heated argu- 
ments may develop if the plans are in sharp conflict. There may be 
groups who want to gain control of the project. 


Investigation 

An objective study of the various proposals is needed at this time. This 
important step is too often omitted. Outside assistance may be called 
for in this study. A committee may be formed. Surveys or opinion polls 
may be used. Visits to other communities may help’ to determine the 
advantages or disadvantages of the various proposals. 


Open Discussion of the Issue 


Proponents of the competing plans are asked to explain their proposals 
at an open meeting. All of the facts and opinions gathered during step 
5 should also be presented and discussed. 
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STEP 7 Solution Developed and Tested 


From the open meeting of step 6 a plan agreeable to the majority is 
adopted and put into action. The solution developed should be examined 
to determine how effective it is in meeting the need expressed. It is at 
this point that the structure of the program begins to take shape. 
Competent leaders are needed to implement the plan. 


It should be noted that any compromise solution will leave a residue of 
opinions and suggestions that are not included in the adopted plan of 
action. These minority opinions may become important and will need to 
be dealt with later. Efforts should be made to use the enthusiasm and 
interest of the minority groups in a constructive way. 


These stages are not always distinct and are often telescoped in the development 
of a plan for community action. But it is important that each stage be given due 
consideration by the people guiding the process. When the program is not suc- 
cessful, the cause of the failure may often be traced back to mismanagement of 
one or more of these stages. 


For Further Reading 


ORGANIZING FOR COMMUNITY ACTION - Clarence King (Harper & Bros. , New 
York, 1948. 1197p. $4.00) 


TAKING ACTION IN THE COMMUNITY - Leadership Pamphlet #3, Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A. , 743 N. Wabash Ave. , Chicago 11, Il. 
48p. 60¢, 
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Administration 


What is Administration? 


In the simplest terms, the administration of a community organization may be 
thought ofas the direction, control and management of the policies that have been 
accepted by the members. The administration of the most successful voluntary 
groups is flexible and dynamic because people participating in the work of com- 
munity organizations are constantly growing and developing. As the members' 
needs and purposes change from time to time, the administration of the organization 
must keep pace. 


No matter how small or large the group, it needs direction and supervision to 
carry out its work. Some of the operations usually included in this process are 


1. deciding what the organization is trying to do, 
2. outlining a course of action, 
3. selecting the people to do the jobs, 
4, assigning duties and giving the necessary authority, 
5. training members and staff, 
6. conducting programs, 
7. bringing together human and material resources, 
8. interpreting the work of the organization, 
9. improving the methods of operation, 
10. maintaining adequate records and reports, 
11. budgeting, 


12. assessing progress and evaluating methods. 


The best thinking and the efforts of many members working together are necessary 
for sound administration. No single member of an organization can hope to know 
nor should be expected to know, all that is required to make the organization operate 
effectively. However, it is necessary to centralize the authority and to define re- 
sponsibilities. If several people take for granted that they will have the final say in 
any situation, the result can only be confusion and conflict. 

What are the factors through which an organization makes an effective contribution 
to its members and to the life of the community? How are these factors related? 
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PURPOSES The goal of the group is its reason for existence. Both long and 
short-term goals are needed so that policies, procedures and 
programs can be planned. 

POLICIES These are the rules which guide the intentions of the group and 
direct the work of each and every member. 

PROCEDURES These are the regular methods of carrying out the work. They 
are based on policies and translate policies into action. 

PROGRAMS These are the visible products of the administrative process. It 
is only through well-conceived programs that the organization 
can advance toward its goals. 

PLANNING This is the all-important lubri- 


cant by means of which all the 
above are developed and put into 
action. Planning, by reducing 
friction, allows the power of the 
organization to be transmitted 
into action. 


Principles of Administration 


Le 
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People carry out plans best when they have been involved at some 
stage in the planning. 

People develop loyalty to an organization and its purposes when they 
are treated like human beings, not like machines. 

People react to dictatorial leadership with hostility and hence lose 
interest in the goals of the organization. 

People work better when there is a way for them to let their leaders 
know what they think and feel. 

People want to feel that they are important and that they have some- 
thing to contribute. 

People like to feel that they really belong to an organization. 
Inefficiency and apathy are often the results of poor human relations 
in the administrative process. 

Often the worker can offer better solutions than the boss because he 


knows the problems of his job. 


Results are better when we work WITH people rather than OVER them. 


Administrative Tools 


An uneven distribution of work among the leaders and members of the organization 
results from a weak administration. Confusion and apathy set in when the admini- 
stration fails to relate purposes and procedures to policies and programs. 


Like any other job, administration is easier with good tools. Here are some of the 
most important tools of administration. 


A card file of all the members — The 

record should show the names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers of the 
members, their abilities and limitations, 
their interests and outside activities. In 
an organization with a large membership, 
the maintenance of the file may represent 
a big job for the secretary, or for the 
membership committee. 


2 A list of all the regular duties in the 
organization — Each job should be de- 
scribed fully, the qualifications it requires 
and the amount of time needed to do it. 
When a member is delegated to take over a 
job, he should know just what the job entails, 
why it is important, how this job is related 
to the work of other people, and the purposes 
of the organization, and to whom he is re- 
sponsible. 


3 A practical scheme for the regular 
rotation of duties — Every organiza- 
tion has "joe" jobs as well as positions of 
responsibility. When most of the mem- 
bers are actively involved in the work of 
the organization, no individual need be 
overloaded or burdened for a long period 
with a thankless but necessary task. 
= el FNS 


4. A regular pattern of opportunities for 
group assessment and evaluation — 
Everyone accomplishes more when he is 
able to see clearly how the job is going. 
Regular evaluation sessions will help to 
dissipate confusion and eliminate waste 
effort. They can also be an important 
source of encouragement to the diffident. 
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bs, An efficient routine for handling corre- 
spondence—All important letters should 
be acknowledged at once and handled in such 
a way that they never fail to come to the at- 
tention of the appropriate officer at the right 


SE S A complete and adequate system of re- 
<7) C cords and reports — No two organizations 
eee se will keep the same records in the same way 

"ZAZA ea but here are some of the essential items. 


A clear statement of policies and purposes — Some groups operate under 
a constitution that sets out basic purposes and firm policies and procedures. 
Others have a more flexible arrangement and may change and grow with 
the community, with the members and their needs. In either case the 
| purposes and policies in effect should be recorded in a form easily referred 
VE 

“PB 


time. 


to, and they should be available at every meeting. They should be reviewed 
Z-~ at regular intervals by all the members. 


Well-planned agendas for all regular meetings, and for committee meet- 
ings — There are many ways of preparing an effective agenda. Some 
groups use a system of consulting the members about agenda items before 
the meeting is convened—while it is in the planning stage. In others the 
president, the committee chairman, or some executive group prepare the 
agenda without consulting the members directly. 


An important adjunct to agenda-building for regular meetings is the list of 
"unfinished business" that is kept carefully up-to-date by every efficient 
secretary. This is a running list to which items are added as they arise. 
The list shows the date on which each item is to be considered, and when 
the item has been dealt with it is crossed off. In this way questions that 
have been postponed are never lost sight of. 


Well-kept minute books — Minutes of meetings ought to be accurate records 
of the discussions, decisions and activities of the group. A permanent 
file of the minutes, with marginal references, should be kept. The open- 
ing paragraph should give the name of the organization (committee or sub- 
group), the kind of meeting (regular, special or adjourned), the date, time 
and place of the meeting. The purpose of the meeting should also be given. 


Another paragraph should give the names of those present and who the 


chairman was. The reading and approval of the previous meeting's 
minutes should be recorded. 

The exact wording of each motion and amendment, together with the names 
of the movers and seconders, and the outcome of the voting, should be 


carefully entered. 


A permanent note-book should be kept and the text should be either writ- 
ten in ink or typewritten. If the latter is used, the book will have loose 
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leaves, and each sheet should be signed by the secretary and the pre- 
siding officer. ‘The pages should have wide margins on the left side 
to allow for corrections and additons, which should be shown there 
rather than deface the body of the minutes. 


Business-like financial records — An accurate account of receipts and 
disbursements, a careful budget, and an annual financial statement 
are the main financial records and reports in most community organi- 
zations. 


The budget is the financial plan for proposed services. It is developed 
on the basis of past expenditures, and must be related to the purposes 
of the organization. The budget should be self-explanatory to all mem- 
bers. The financial statement is a report of the actual services per- 
formed in terms of dollars and cents. It must be related to the budget. 
All concerned should be involved in making and approving the budget 
and should be kept informed of the actual expenditures. 


Reports — Both oral and written reports, produced systematically, 
will help to keep the members informed about the progress made and 
the action recommended. They should be accurate and reliable, but 
simple and to the point. They should tell of actual work done, com- 
ment on the value of the work, suggest improved methods and recom- 
mend action. Comparisons of figures are helpful, but all statistics 
need interpretation and they should be presented graphically where 
possible. Reports should be used to interpret the work of the organi- 
zation, evaluate progress and to find the strength and weakness of the 
group. Comprehensive reports, prepared annually or seasonally are 
often useful. 


A bulletin service or house-organ — An organization with a large or 

scattered membership needs a regular news service to keep the mem- 
bers in touch with each other and always up-to-date about the activities 
of the whole group. 
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Constitution and By-laws 


Traditionally the administrative pattern established by the members of a volun- 
tary organization is set out in the constitution and by-laws. 


However, many successful organizations have never accepted a constitution. 
They operate by means of motions and resolutions. The minutes of the organiza- 
tion incorporate the rules of procedure that have been accepted, and these rules 
can be changed by a majority vote at any time. 


Other community groups find it is wise to meet together for a considerable length 
of time before finally drafting a constitution. Temporary officers conduct the 
business of the organization during this probationary period. After six months 
or a year of working together, the members are in a better position to discuss 
and decide upon the methods and principles within which they will act as an 
organized group. 


@ THE CONSTITUTION usually states what matters should remain unchanged 


during the life of the organization, how the constitution 
may be amended and the procedure for enacting and 


amending by-laws. The other articles of the constitution 
usually set out 

the name of the organization, 

the purposes, aims and objectives, 

the membership, 

the executive offices, 

the standing committees, 

the terms of office for executive officers and committees. 


The name of the organization should be as short and meaningful as possible, 
if it is to be recognized and remembered by the public. It is not necessary to 
explain the whole purpose of the organization in the name. For example, 
"TIceville Skating Club" is a better name than ''The Iceville Club for the Teaching 
and Promotion of Figure-skating". 


The purposes, aims and objectives article is one that should have the most 
careful thought. Organizations have been known to define their aims so narrowly 
that action is impossible. Others have purposes stated so broadly and vaguely 
that it is difficult to use them as the basis for meaningful programs, or to 
recognize the progress the group makes toward achieving them. 


A group set up to "study existing facilities in the community" will have no pur- 
pose once its study is complete. A group that proposes to 'promote Christian 
education" will sooner or later find itself facing the problem of deciding what is 
meant by ''Christian education". 
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The membership article should contain a clear statement of who is eligible 
for membership along with descriptions of the various types of members, such 
as regular, associate or honorary. 


The executive offices article usually states what officers the members 
will elect and just what the responsibilities of each will be. 


The standing committees are also often described in the constitution— 
what committees there should be, perhaps how many members they should have, 
and how the chairmen and members should be appointed. The article should 
outline briefly the responsibilities of each committee. 


Terms of office for the executive and possibly the committee chairmen 
and members should be clearly indicated in an article of the constitution — when 
the term begins, the duration and the conclusion. 


@THE BY-LAWS are decisions related to matters of procedure that are expected 
to change from time to time during the life of the organization. 
They usually require previous notice and a two-thirds majority 
to amend. They are appended to the constitution and form 
part of it as long as they are inforce. By-laws in most com- 
munity organizations deal with these items: 
date of annual meeting, 
methods of nomination and election, 
fees, 
order of business, 


quorum, 
notice of motion, 
appointment of auditors. 


The date of the annual meeting, at which the election of officers 

takes place, and at which the year's work is reported, is usually set in a by-law. 
Most organizations describe the meeting as taking place between certain dates, 
so that no combination of unexpected events, Sundays and holidays will cause dif- 
ficulties. 


Methods of nomination and election should be established in another 
by-law. If a nominating committee is to be used, the article should state clearly 
how it is to be appointed and the method of reporting. Usually this by-law also 
points out that nominations in addition to those of the committee are in order. 
The method of election should be carefully outlined, including any decision as 

to the plurality necessary to elect. 


The time of regular meetings is usually established in a by-law; for 
example, 8 o'clock in the evening of the first and third Mondays of the month. 
The circumstances under which special meetings may be called might also be 
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described in this by-law. (The calling of special meetings might be included with 
the responsibilities of executive officers in the constitution. ) 


A_quorum by-law is used by some societies but it is often found to be a handi- 
cap. Most organizations prefer to conduct their business through the people who 
are interested enough to attend. If a quorum is declared in a by-law, it should be 
low enough to be practical. 


Order of business is another matter recorded in a by-law by some organized 
groups because, for some reason, they wish to establish a standard order for all 
their meetings. The sequence of the items of business recorded in such a by-law 
should be given careful thought. See p. 82 "Order of Business"'. 


Fees to be paid by the members, the amounts, the dates on which they are due, 
and any penalty for non-payment, should be clearly stated in a by-law. 


A notice of motion by-law is used to establish the advance notice in writing 
that must be given of any motion that proposes a new by-law, amendment of an 
existing by-law, or amendment of the constitution. 


Appointment of auditors is a matter that may be included in the constitu- 
tion (under the responsibilities of the appropriate standing committee) or it may 
be established in a by-law. 


Once a constitution and by-laws have 
been established, the terms should be 
_kept available for reference at all times. 


All points of order that concern these 
documents should be settled by the pre- 
siding officer's reading out the relevant 
sections. 
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Committees and How They Work 


Most of the work of voluntary organizations in our communities gets done by 
teams of people working in committees. Some organizations have a great many 
committees—sometimes even too many, so that some are more traditional than 
active and functional. But nearly all need standing committees to look after the 
main divisions of the job, such as: Administration, Finance, Membership, 
Program Planning, and Publicity. 


Other short-term committees are often set up from time to time to look after 
special projects, or to make studies and surveys. 


How big should a committee be? 


If a committee has a big assignment, the chairman may feel he needs 

a big team; but a committee can be too big. Small committees can 
arrange to meet frequently, and are usually more active and responsible. 
Perhaps the best solution is an "'expandable'' committee—a small per- 
manent group that takes in extra temporary members when it has jobs 
for them. 


The small committee can consider and deliberate more efficiently, and 
it can face difficult and touchy problems more frankly than a large group. 
A small group can also become well informed more easily and quickly. 
(See "Effective Meetings" beginning on page 69. ) 


Who is a good committee chairman? 


The chairman of an important committee should be a skillful discussion 
leader. He need not be an "expert" in the field, but he needs to have 
enough experience to guide the committee's work, to help the group to 
find all the information it needs, and to look objectively at the facts. 


Who are good committee members? 


The best committee members are people who have time to do a good 
job, and are enthusiastic enough to be willing to work hard. No one 
should be invited to act on a committee on the basis that "there is not 
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much to it' or "it won't take a lot of time.'’ Each member should know 
what is expected of him and how much time he should spend on the job. 


It is in committee work that the community organization's potential 
leaders are developed, and they develop most steadily and quickly when 
they carry their full share of responsibility. Most committees are 
made up of both experienced and inexperienced members. But no com- 
mittee should carry "free riders" who are going along just for the ex- 
perience. 


What is the committee's job? 


How can 


Any committee finds it hard to produce results if it does not know exactly 
what its job is, and exactly when it should be finished. Many organizations 
make a point of instructing their committee chairmen in writing, defining 
precisely what the committee is to do and when its report, project, study 
or program is to be produced. The chairman, or the committee as 

a whole, can then lay out a plan for working out the.assignment. They 

can set deadlines for the completion of each part of the job, and, as they 
go along, carve out precise assignments for each member of the com- 
mittee. 


the work of several committees be co-ordinated ? 


If a committee bogs down in talk, or flounders into ill-considered action 

it may be the fault of an inefficient organizational structure. The cor- 
relation of the work of all committees of an organization is usually the 

job of the executive group. More often than not the officers are ex-officio 
members of the working committees, and attend meetings as often as 
they can. Another useful way to help the executive group co-ordinate the 
work of all the committees is to have the committee chairmen attend 
certain regular meetings of the executive. 


What records does a committee keep? 


The records a committee keeps of its work are an important part of its 
method. The members should all help the recorder by summarizing the 
group's discussions from time to time. (See page 74, ''The Job of the 
Recorder", ) 


The minutes of the committee's meetings will provide the chairman with 
the background for the presentation of his reports; and they keep before 
the committee members a clear view of how much of their job they have 
completed, and what still remains to be done. A standing committee 
particularly, because it has a continuous job to do, needs clear, concise 
minutes and schedules of assignments. 


What kind of reports should a committee produce? 
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When the chairman presents an interim or final report of the work of 
his committee, it should be a short, factual and clear-cut statement 


giving the name of his committee, the names of the members, the dates 
and times of meetings, an outline of the job the committee was to do, 
and its recommendations. 


In his presentation, the chairman may also give some facts about how 
the committee reached its conclusions, but the written report itself should 
contain only the essential facts. 


Reports of committees form part of the organization's permanent record 
and should be carefully filed by the secretary. The records of a stand- 
ing committee also constitute an important part of the means by which 
continuity is insured when a new group of members take over from a re- 
tiring group. 


If the chairman always does all the jobs, the 
committee members will not do any; they will 
be blocked bytheir leader. See page 43, ''Hints 
to Committee Chairmen or Discussion Leaders", 
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Forms and Check Lists 


Nowadays almost'every kind of business needs forms to carry on efficiently. 
Well-designed forms help us to have the right information available at the 
right time. 


Some organizations operating broad service programs might need a large 
number of forms for requisitioning material, purchasing, financial records, 
check lists for planning, and reports of many kinds. 


The items of information required on a form should be stated briefly and in 

a logical sequence. Adequate space must be allowed if the completed form is 
to be clear and easy to refer to. When people are asked to fill out forms they 
should be able to understand why the information is needed. No unnecessary 

items should be asked for. 


From time to time forms get out of datc and they ought to be revised at once, 
so that they make sense to the peoplé who use them, and so that they always 
form an accurate record of the practices of the organization. 


Here are examples of some simple forms that might be used in conducting the 
meetings of a community organization. An example of a useful responsibility 
chart is shown on p. 59. 


A formal motion blank — 


NAME OF’: THE ORGANIZATION 


I move that. 


Moved by. 


Seconded by. 
Carried 
Defeated 


The use of such motion blanks will help in acctirately recording the motion 
and in speeding up the process of reaching decisions. 


Each member of the group may be provided with blanks. The motion is written 
down and the form signed by the person making the motion and by the seconder. 
It is either read from the floor or passed to the chairman. The chairman may 
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read it to the members and then pass it to the secretary for recording. The 
blanks may be recorded immediately or numbered in sequence and recorded in 
the minutes later. 


Instruction form for committees 


NAME OF ORGANIZATION 
Date of assignment. 


Committee's Name. 


Specific Purpose. 


Assignment 


Time of Reporting . 


Size of Committee . 


Composition 


Chairman 


This instruction sheet will confirm in writing the setting up of a com- 
mittee and inform the chairman of the specific duties of the committee. 
The sheets should be made out in duplicate by the appointing body. A 
copy is sent to the committee chairman. The other copy is kept by the 
appointing body and the item should be placed in the agenda for the date 
indicated for reporting. 


Check list for arranging a meeting — 


A check list something like the suggestion on the following page will ensure that 
every detail of the meeting is looked after. By means of it the chairman of the 
program committee keeps a record of the details, and who is responsible for 
each. Later the sheets may be used to form the basis of reports, or they may 
be filed with the minutes of the meeting. 
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CHECK LIST for meeting of 


Chairman . 


DETAILS 


Date set 
Place arranged . 


Time: Begin 


Purpose of meeting . . 


General subject . 


Agenda completed. 


UUUUUL 


Publicity: before . 
after. 


Special Arrangements 
SpCaker ine wees)» Get une Paeeehers Film Aceh ie 
(name) toa (name) 
Contacted. .... | | Booked . 


CLODIC ci ou anes | | Projector: 


Travel One eee eee = & screen 
lodging pasa Operator 


finery eo os Re | | Seating . 
allotted | | Lighting. 


Reception. pean ae 
Introduc. 
Introduc. . ; areal Se 


Acknowledge. .. . | Follow-up. 
Wrhankiyvouwl>s a saye Time 


note | | allotted 


Other Program 
(Social, displays, etc.) 


UU UL 


List details 


List agenda and approximate time-table on the other side. 


Flow Charts 


The administrative patterns shown on pages 17, 18, and 19 are really flow charts. 
Such charts may also be used to illustrate a particular line of procedure, to analyze 
business routines or to interpret the relationship between two or more persons or groups. 


Flow chart to illustrate the handling of a request 
| 


Request meceived | Acknowledgement 
by EN! He sent to secretary sent 
committee convener ? ; 
with notation to 
acknowledge and Executive considers 
place on agenda what action 
should be taken 
Decision recorded 
by secretary 
Decision passed on to 
people within the Letter to person who 
organization for action made request. outlining 


the decision 


Flow chart to illustrate the preparation of an agenda 


Items set by last meeting 


Items from members 


Items from board. execu- 
tive and other committees 
Chairman analyzes and |: 
places in sequence a 


| \ Ny 
rs Nc anne 


7. 
aaa aes si Se 


* * 


—— s L/ back 


Agenda discussed at meeting 


Final agenda adopted 
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For Further Reading 


BETTER BOARDS AND COMMITTEES - Leadership Pamphlet #14, Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
48p. 60¢. | 

COMMITTEE COMMON SENSE - Audrey R. & Harleigh B. Trecker (Whiteside 
Inc. & Wm. Morrow & Co., New York, 1954. 158p. $3.75) 


ELEMENTS OF PARK AND RECREATION ADMINISTRATION - Charles E. Doell, 
Burgess Pub. Co., (Canadian Agent - McAinsh & Co. Ltd., 1835 Yonge St. , 


Toronto 7, 1968. 340 p. $6. 00) 

GROUP PROCESS IN ADMINISTRATION - Harleigh B. Trecker (Woman's Press, 
New. York, 19507 330 p. #aeS5475) 

HOW TO BE A BOARD OR COMMITTEE MEMBER - Roy Sorenson (Association 
Press, New York, 1953. 64p. $1.00) 

HOW TO WORK WITH GROUPS - Audrey R. and Harleigh B. Trecker (Whiteside 
Inc. and Wm. Morrow & Co., New York, 1952. 167p. $3.75) 

HOW TO WORK WITH YOUR BOARD AND COMMITTEES - Louis H. Blumenthal 
(Association Press, New York, 1954. 64p. $1.00) 

WORKING WITH VOLUNTEERS - Leadership Pamphlet #10, Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 
48 p. 60¢. 
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Leaders and Members 
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"Mrs. Smith has done wonders for this club during the ten years she has been 
president. What will we ever do without her?" 


"What we need in our organization is a good man at the top to give us some 
dynamic leadership. "' 


"This committee has fallen apart since Bill is no longer the chairman." 


How often we hear remarks like these from members of community organiza- 
tions! It makes one wonder how much clubs, societies and committees depend 
on only one or two people to carry the whole leadership load. 


The life of a vountary group, and its effectiveness, certainly depend on the quality 
of its "leadership". Anyone who belongs to a club or society is aware of the im- 
mediate effect produced on the accomplishments of the group by "good leadership" 
or "poor leadership". 


In many of our community groups, the functions of leadership seem to be the re- 
sponsibility of a single person, or of very few people. It is left to the president, 
the executive and the chairmen of committees to plan and operate all the activities 
of the group. The members often seem content to be mere followers. Of course, 
if the leaders are careful to find out the wishes of the members, and if they are 
aware of the objectives of the group, this method of operation can be consistent 
with democratic principles. 


However, this way of doing things brings up two important questions: 


Is it good practice to expect just a few people to shoulder the whole 
load of responsibility that goes with successful group leadership? 


Will the ordinary member not lose interest if his membership in 
the group makes him only the "'rubber stamp" of the leaders, and 
only remotely involved in planning the objectives and the program? 


Recently many writers on the subject have 
been expressing the opinion that ''leadership"! 
is the job of the group itself, rather than that 
of a few special persons in it. Many of the 
functions of leadership should be carried out 
through the combined effort of the general 
membership. 
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Leader's Roles 


Leaders and members of community organizations are not two distinct species 
of mankind ‘These classifications refer only to the division of the work that is 
the basis of the group's function. Leaders have responsibilities simply as 
members of the organization. Members have responsibilities to share in the 
decision-making. goal-setting, program-planning and other jobs that are 
usually thought of as leadership responsibilities. 


If the committee chairmen, or organization officers always do all the thinking 
and all the jobs. the group members will become lazy. They will lean back in 
their chairs and depend on the leaders to do the group's work. 


Why is that wrong, as long as the work gets done? 


The fact is. of course, that the whole task of the group is not done when that 
happens, The members do not grow and develop skills, nor do they get the 
personal satisfactions or feelings of significance that are the rewards that go 
with the taking of responsibility. This development of the members is always 
part of the organization's task. 


Responsibility for the group is shared by all the members of the group. And 
decisions made by the whole group are more realistic and meaningful to the 
members. ‘The members themselves ought to determine the objectives, and 
decide on the methods the group will use to accomplish them. The role of the 
leader can be summed up in a few words: 


to assist the group members to find out what 
THEY want to do, and then to help THEM do it. 


This kind of democratic leadership is not an easy job—it calls for administrative 
skill and many special personal skills. The more adept the leader becomes in 
these arts. the more valuable he is to the group in which he works. 


1. Good leadership encourages informality and eliminates, as far as 
possible, any procedure that tends to make the discussion or the 
group's relationships stiff or stilted. The leader should be concerned 
to perserve group harmony even when he knows that the members have 
sharply different opinions. 


2, ‘The best methods are those that allow as many as possible of the 
group to participate in discussions and in activities. 


3, Leadership must be flexible. People working in groups are growing, 
changing and developing all the time. Ideally. it should be possible to 
change any of the rules and procedures that a group uses, as the needs 
and interests of the group change. Even the agenda for a single meet- 
ing might be modified if the group wishes it. Of course, it is not 
possible for all groups to achieve this degree of flexibility. 
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4, 'The whole group, including the leaders, should do its best to make 
individual members feel at home. If rules are kept to a minimum. 
seating at meetings is informal, and the members have become 
accustomed to informal discussion, they will be able to get to know 
each other as persons. 


5. Good leaders help the group to evaluate its own progress from time 
to time. The evaluations should be brief. but careful and frank. 


6. Leaders should be aware of the roles that the members play in the 
performance of the group, and they should help the members to ap- 
preciate the importance of these roles so that they will consciously 
fulfill them in a way that is helpful to the group. 

7. Leaders should see that the initiative remains with the group and that 
the group has a continuing purpose in life. 


How Are We Doing ? 


How well is the group tackling the job it has set for itself? How well are the 
leader: assisting the members? ‘These are important questions to group 
member's and to leaders. 


Of course no one benefits from malicious post-mortems. but there can be little 
planning for the future unless the members of the organization have some way of 
judging whether their work has so far been a success. or a dismal failure—and 
why. 

The articles on evaluation, beginning on page 111, suggest the various ways in 
which groups may measure their progress. 


Leaders should attempt to make honest evaluations of their own performances. 
They may ask a neutral outside person to act as observer and to report frankly 
and objectively about the effectiveness of the leaders in guiding the group toward 
its goal. 


Or they may ask themselves some questions like these: 
Does the group treat the leader as one of themselves ? 
Do the members help diffident people to participate ? 
Are the members learning to carry out some of the group 
members' roles suggested on pages 49 to 51? 
Do most of the members show an appreciation of the other 
fellow's point of view ? 
Do the members discipline themselves not to interrupt each 
other, to evaluate opinions objectively, and to ask for specific 
information when they need it? 
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Duties of Officers 


In addition to the general responsibilities leaders of an organization have to 

help the members to work and act effectively. each elected officer has parti- 
cular responsibilities. 'The president and vice-president must know how to 
conduct formal meetings properly. how to preserve order and decorum ‘when 

the group is disposing of routine business or preparing to make a formal decision. 
The secretary and’the treasurer must know what reports and records are 
essential and how to prepare and maintain them. 


The elected officers, perhaps together with the committee chairmen, form the 
executive committee and are responsible for guiding and co-ordinating the 
administrative procedures of the organization, See pages 23 to 37 for articles 
on the administration of community organizations. 


The President 


The word "president" signifies one who pre- 
sides. ‘Traditionally one of the president's 
chief responsibilities is to preside at formal 
sessions. See page 89 for the role of the 
president at formal meetings. 


The president of a community organization 
may also be an ex-officio member of all the 
standing and special committees. When he 
attends committee meetings. he does so 
usually as an observer or as a resource per= 


son. ‘The president's attendance at committee meetings. and the committee 
chairmen's attendance at meetings of the executive. are the chief means by which 
the work of the various groups in the organization is co-ordinated. 


The president is thus the key figure in the co-ordination of the organization's 
work. But he does not do everything himself—he does not run the organization. 
He delegates as much responsibility as possible to others. 


Often it is the president who appoints the chairmen of committees. if they are 
not elected or designated in some other way by the constitution. The chairmen 
in turn. may select the committee members, 


One of the president's most important duties is to see that the vice-president 
has the opportunity to conduct meetings occasionally during his term of office. 


The Vice-president 


The vice-president assumes all the responsibilities of the president in the 
latter's absence. or when requested. In some organizations the vice-president 
may be assigned other specific responsibilities by the constitution. For example. 
he may be the chairman of the program committee or of the executive com- 
mittee. Some organizations elect several vice-presidents. 
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The Secretary 


The secretary is responsible for keeping an accurate record of the proceedings 
and decisions of the organization. He has charge of 


the minutes of the meetings. 
the membership roll, 
the list of unfinished business. 


correspondence, 
reports and personnel of committees. and 
the constitution and by-laws. 

ST See pages 25 to 27 for a discussion of these 


administrative tools. 


The Treasurer 


The treasurer receives and pays out all the 
funds belonging to the organization. He, along 
with one other officer. signs all the cheques, 


— and has charge of the bank account. He main- 
tains financial records in such a way that he 
is able to give the executive or the general 

| membership a financial report at any time. 


Usually once a year. when his books have been 
audited, he prepares a formal financial report. 
He guides the executive committee in preparing 
the annual budget. ‘The treasurer is very often 
chairman of the finance committee. 


Hints to Committee Chairmen 
or Discussion Leaders 


The personal maturity of the leader as well as his skill will have an important 
bearing on his ability to help the committee accomplish its task. 


1. Learn to listen. 
The leader must pay close attention to all expressions of opinion, and 
not just to those he agrees with. or those in which he is personally 
interested. Every member has the right to state any views that are 
related to the subject. A leader who has developed the habit of good 
listening improves the efficiency of the group by helping the members 
to understand one another better. 


2. Don't get involved in the discussion. 


The leader of a discussion group is neutral. If a difference of opinion 
develops. it isn't his place to say who is right and who is wrong. He 
leads the group to its own evaluation of a statement or an opinion. He 
may suggest. if it serves this purpose, that the group should get more 
factual information, but he doesn't infer that Mr. Jones is "off base" 
and Mr. Smith "right on the beam". 
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Don't play favourites. 


Mrs. Doe may be the town's 
social queen and Mr. Roe the 
leader's best friend, but the 
shabby chap sitting in the 
corner has equal status and 
equal rights as a member of 
the group. His opinions. as 
well as those of any other 
member should be treated 
according to their merits and N, 
not according to the social Os 
standing of the speaker. 


Try to understand each speaker. 


If a person seems to have difficulty in expressing an idea clearly, the 
leader may help him out with a few simple questions. A good leader is 
patient with the members and doesn't "write off'' a person because he 
seems incoherent. Above all, a leader doesn't belittle any member of 
the group either by word or by implication. 


Keep your personal prejudices under cover; at the same time 
take care not to "ride roughshod" over the prejudices of others. 


Every member of the group brings to the meeting his own cultural back- 
ground of education, local envirenment, religion and family upbringing . 
These factors will colour his whole personality. Possibly some of his 
firmly-rooted attitudes will change as a result of the experiences he 
has in the group. But, at all times, these basic personal beliefs and 
ideas of each person must be respected by the leader and by the group 
as a whole, even though there may be a troublesome difference in the 
opinions of that person and those of the majority of the group. 


Try to encourage clear understanding of each comment. 


By watching the reactions of the members. the leader can often deter- 
mine how well the group grasps a new idea. If the meaning of the words, 
the references used, or the relationship of any comment to the main theme, 
is not clear. the leader should urge the speaker. or some other member. 
to straighten out the difficulty. The leader should express the idea in 
easier terms himself. or else encourage the members to ask questions 

of the speaker. If a comment is not clearly understood. it confuses the 
discussion and adds nothing. 


Members — All Kinds 


There are many ways of looking at members and their roles in community 
organizations. 


One way is to look at them in terms of whether their membership is NEW or OLD. 


The new members have yet to learn. to be tested and proven. 
The established member knows his way around. He is active 
and secure. 

The old member who "knows the ropes" may be thinking of 
retiring. or he may "hang around" in order to be helpful. 


Another way of looking at members is to consider their CAPACITY and abilities. 


The low-capacity member has little group experience or skill, 
little of the kind of knowledge needed. little time or resources 
to offer. 

The average member has usable abilities and enough capacity 
to handle several or many jobs reasonably well. He has suf- 

ficient group skill and resources to make a continuous contri- 
bution. 


The high-capacity member seems to have a way of moving in 
on every situation with special competence and ease. He never 
seems to have trouble behaving in a manner that is helpful to 
the group. 


We might also look at members from the point of view of their LOYALTY to 
the group. 
The casual member places many things above his association 
with the group. He shares in the group only when it: is convenient— 
when there are no other demands on his time and resources. 


The steady member tries to contribute his full share to the group. 
He responds to any reasonable demands on his time. 


The devoted member places very few things above his associa- 
tion with the group. He is seldom prevented from taking part in 
everything that goes on. 
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Why Members Belong 


People join and remain members of groups for many and mixed reasons — 
and the reasons may change from time to time. 


Members are usually first attracted to an organization because its stated objec- 
tives have meaning for them. If an organization is to remain vital through the 
years, it must be able to ''sell'' the value of its objectives to prospective and 
present members. The job of presenting these goals to the community is dis- 
cussed in its different aspects in the section ''Publicity and Public Relations", 
beginning on page 121. 


Most people maintain their memberships in organizations, and continue to con- 
tribute to the common goals, for the sake of the personal satisfaction they get 
from the group. In the company of others the individual members may be seeking 


to belong, 
for recognition, 
for the sense of accomplishment, 
for adventure and change of pace, 
for self-expression. 
Many of them may even have some less positive needs like these: 
to escape, to hide in the group, 
to fight and be aggressive, 
to depend on other people. 


An organization is the sum total of the thought and effort of its members. The 
whole group must move toward the fulfillment of the organization's goals, which 
are after all what holds the group together. But the speed and steadiness of its 
progress will depend on whether it retains the enthusiasm and interest of its 
members by satisfying their personal needs at the same time. 


The interest, needs and attitudes of people who are thinking and working together 
change from time to time, and so the membership of a vital organization is 
usually slowly changing. Early members become less active or retire, new 
members are recruited from the community. In some groups arapid "turn-over" 
of members is normal; these are short-term groups that change their members 
perhaps as often as every two or three years. Other groups have a longer period 
and some groups continue indefinitely, the membership roll changing only at a 
very slow rate. 
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Meeting Group and Personal Needs 


The progress and vitality of the group, and the satisfaction of its members, 
is in proportion to the extent and appropriateness of the members' contribu- 
tions. 


‘So the big questions are these: 


‘How and in what way can members contribute ? 

What kinds of contributions are helpful? 

What can the group do to improve the ability of 
its members to contribute? 


For our purposes here we can suggest several factors that help or hinder 
people in working together effectively toward the aims of the group, and in 
providing personal satisfaction to the members. 


1, Atmosphere People must feel comfortable if they are 
to work well together. This calls for 

easy introductions to each other, relaxed help from the leader and 

a knowledge that all the members may speak freely and think aloud. 


The physical atmosphere is important too, but the emotional atmos- 


phere is even more important. 


2, Pleasant Inter-personal When people try to act as a group, feelings 
Relationships of anxiety, personal rivalry and a sense 


of threat often develop and interfere with 
the working of the group. A constant effort must be made to reduce 
and control these feelings so that the group is free to deal with its 


problems rather than with inter-personal differences. 


Jer Ores The various jobs that must be done to keep 
a group in running order must be shared. 

Leadership is just one of these roles, and it was discussed at the be- 
ginning of this section. The other roles that the members carry out 


are described on pages 49 to 51. 


4, Goals People should be ready to adjust methods 
and alter goals when appropriate, This 
requires flexibility on the part of the members. Groups will want 
to agree on ground rules, or some kind of flexible procedure, but 


they must also be willing to change these ground rules when there is 


need to, for the good of the group. 


5. Evaluation Groups need to be able to see how they are 


doing, and to figure out how t# improve. 
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What Makes a Good Member? 


The member who will ultimately be able to accept and carry out leadership re- 
sponsibility in the organization strives first to learn to be a good follower. A 
pattern based on the attyybutes of many successful and effective members of 
community organizations would stress the following points. * 


© Before accepting membership and before agreeing to act on a commit- 
tee, the good member will recognize and accept the fact that the job 
will take time, and he will so arrange his affairs that this necessary 
time is available for the group's work. 


@) Indifference is a barrier to constructive action. A responsible mem- 
ber attends meetings regularly and, when he is unavoidably absent. he 
finds out what went on during the period he was away. 


O The good member knows that the contribution of his ideas, experiences, 
opinions and beliefs is important to the group. He contributes willingly, 
not mere talk, but real efforts to participate in the exchange of ideas 
from which all will benefit. At the same time he guards against mono- 
polizing the-time available and tries to help the group leader draw out 
contributions from the others. 


® Each member can and should make a constant contribution toward 
helping the chairman or group leader keep everyone "on the beam", 
that is, with attention focussed on the primary goals of the group. 
This implies, of course, that he is fully aware of the goals. If he is 
in doubt, the good member will not hesitate to ask the questions that 
will get matters straightened out. 


a) The productive member takes any assignment of responsibility 
seriously. This includes the general responsibility of being informed 
about each agenda in advance, and having special assignments ready 
when they are needed. He recognizes that the work of the organiza- 
tion will come to a standstill unless all members play their parts. 


es The best kind of member recognizes that his participation calls for 
effort to integrate his ideas with those of other people. He tries to 
keep the discussion fair and impersonal and, when he wishes to raise 
objections, he does so openly in front of the whole group. 


eS Responsible participation calls for the regular evaluation of one's own 
work in the group. 


When the individual takes part according to this pattern. he discovers his own 
value in the group; he is able to raise his status; he sees the meaning of his acti- 
vity and receives the satisfaction of team accomplishments. 


* These attributes of the good member have been adapted from Harleigh B. Trecker's 
GROUP PROCESS IN ADMINISTRATION, Woman's Press, New York, 1950. 
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Members’ Roles 


Members @€an only contribute to the growth and vitality of their organization 
through the roles they play in the committees, and in the planning and study 
groups that carry out the work of the organization. As each member shoulders 
his share of the responsibility for planning, for goal-setting, and other decision- 
making, they will all learn to recognize and carry out the jobs that keep a group 
in running order. Some of these jobs in a healthy group are 


stating the issues clearly, 

asking for information, 

giving information, 

arbitrating, 

summarizing, and 

evaluating progress. 
As the members become aware that their progress depends on these jobs being 
done, they begin to realize that everyone and anyone in the group can perform 
them at different times. Then they see that if everyone can fulfill the group- 
needed roles, the leader or chairman is not the only person needed to keep the 
group operating. 


If everyone sees the jobs to be done and assumes his share of the load, the task 
of the group can be done more quickly, more efficiently and with more satisfac- 
tion. Our goal, then, should be progress to the point where some of the roles or 
jobs are done appropriately and alternately by all the members of the group, as 
the need arises. 


Training in Member Roles* 


Kinds of Member Roles Nobody can work efficiently if he resents the task before 

him, is discouraged by its difficulty or is simply tired. 
If a person is to do his best he must be willing to undertake the job, feel that 
he is able to do it, and be reasonably alert. Most workers pay a good deal of at- 
tention to these attitudes as they do their own work or supervise the work of 
others. Besides having the knowledge, skills and equipment the job calls for, a 
worker must be in physical and mental condition to work well. 


A group, like an individual, needs the knowledge, skills and equipment its job 
calls for. It needs also to be in good working condition—willing to work, confident 
and alert. If a group is to reach and maintain high productivity, its members 
have to provide for two kinds of needs—what it takes to do the job and what it takes 
to strengthen and maintain the group. 


What members must do to meet these needs may be called FUNCTIONAL ROLES, 


What the members do that tends to make the group inefficient or weak may be called 
NON-FUNCTIONAL BEHAVIOUR. 


* The material under this heading is reprinted from the ADULT LEADERSHIP 
"tool kit'' of January 1953. ADULT LEADERSHIP is a publication of the Adult 
Edueation Association of the U.S.A. 
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Here is a glossary of some of the most essential functional roles of group members. 


Task Roles (functions required in selecting and carrying out a group task) 


Initiating activity: proposing solutions; suggesting new ideas, new definitions of 
the problem, new attack on problem or new organization of material. 

Seeking information: asking for clarification of suggestions, requesting additional 
information or facts. 

Seeking opinion: looking for an expression of feeling about something from the mem- 
bers, seeking clarification of values, of suggestions or ideas. 

Giving information: offering facts or generalizations, relating one's own experi- 
ence to group problem to illustrate a point. 

Giving opinion: stating an opinion or belief concerning a suggestion or one of 
several suggestions, particularly concerning its value rather than 
its factual basis. 

Elaborating: clarifying, giving examples or developing meanings, trying to en- 
vision how a proposal might work out if adopted. 

Coordinating: showing relationships among various ideas or suggestions, trying 
to pull ideas and suggestions together, trying to draw together acti- 
vities of various sub-groups or members, 

Summarizing: pulling together related ideas or suggestions, re-stating sugges= 
tions after the group has discussed them. 

Testing feasibility: making application of suggestions to real situations, examin- 
ing practicality and workability of ideas, pre-evaluating decisions. 


Group Building and Maintenance Roles (functions réquired in strengthening and 
maintaining group life and activities) 


Encouraging: being friendly, warm, responsive to others, praising others and 
their ideas, agreeing with and accepting contributions of others. 

Gate keeping: trying to make it possible for another member to make a contribu- 
tion to the group by saying, 'We haven't heard anything from Jim, 
yet," or suggesting limited talking time for everyone so that all 

‘ will have a chance to be heard. . 

Standard setting: expressing standards for group to use in choosing its content 
or procedures, or in evaluating its decisions; reminding group to 
avoid decisions which conflict with group standards. 

Following: going along with the decisions of the group, somewhat passively accep- 
ting ideas of others, serving as audience during group discussions and 
decision-making, 

Expressing group feeling: summarizing what group feeling is sensed to be, describ- 
ing reactions of the group to ideas or solutions. 


Both Group Task and Group Maintenance Roles 


Evaluating: submitting group decisions or accomplishments to comparison. with 
group standards, measuring accomplishments against goals. 

Diagnosing: determining sources of difficulties, appropriate steps to take next, 
the main blocks to progress. 
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Testing for consensus: tentatively asking for group opinions in order to find out 
if the group is nearing consensus on a decision, sending up trial 
ballons to test group opinions. 

Mediating: harmonizing, conciliating differences in points of view, making com- 
promise solutions. 

Relieving tension: draining off negative feeling by jesting or pouring oi! on 
troubled waters, putting a tense situation in wider context. 


From time to time—more often perhaps than anyone likes to admit—people behave 
in NON-FUNCTIONAL ways that do not help and sometimes actually harm the 
group and the work it is trying todo. Some of the more common types of non- 
functional behaviour are described below. 


Note: In using a classification like the one above, people need to guard 
against the tendency to blame any person (whether themselves or 
another) who falls into 'non-functional" behaviour. It is more useful to 
regard such behaviour as a symptom that all is not well with the group's 
ability to satisfy individual needs through group-centred activity. Further , 
people need to be alert to the fact that each person is likely to interpret 
such behaviour differently. For example, what appears as "blocking" to 
one person may appear to another as a needed effort to "test feasibility", 


Types of Non-functional Behaviour 


Being aggressive: working for status by criticizing or blaming others, showing 
hostility against the group or some individual, deflating the ego or 
status of others. 

Blocking: interfering with the progress of the group by going off on a tangent, 
citing personal experiences unrelated to the problem, arguing too 
much on a point, rejecting ideas without consideration, 

Self-confessing: using the group as a sounding board, expressing personal, non- 
group-oriented feelings or points of view. 

Competing: vying with others to produce the best idea, talk the most, play the 
most roles, gain favour with the leader. 

Seeking sympathy: trying to induce other group members to be sympathetic to 
one's problems or misfortunes, deploring one's own situgtion or 
disparaging one's own ideas to gain support. 

Special pleading: introducing or supporting suggestions related to one's own 
pet concerns or philosophies, lobbying. 

Horsing around: clowning, joking, mimicking, disrupting the work of the group. 

Seeking recognition: attempting to call attention to one's self by loud or excessive 
talking, extreme ideas, unusual behaviour. 

Withdrawing: acting indifferent or passive, resorting to excessive formality, 
day-dreaming, doodling, whispering to thers, wandering from the 
subject. 
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Improving Member Roles 


Any group is strengthened and enabled to work more efficiently if its members 


G) become conscious of the functional roles the group needs at any one 
time, 

Gs find out the degree to which they are helping to meet these needs through 
what they do, 


@y undertake effective self-training to improve their member-role be- 
haviour. 


For Further Reading 


THE CULTIVATION OF COMMUNITY LEADERS - William W. Biddle (Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1953. 203 p. $3.00) 


DEVELOPING VOLUNTEERS - Edith L. Ball (National Recreation Association, 
8 W. Eighth St., New York11, N.Y., 1958. 58p. $2.00) 


HANDBOOK FOR GROUP LEADERS - Ann Curphey Brown and Sally Brown Geis 
(Woman's Press, New York, 1952. 212p. $3.00) 

HOW TO BE A MODERN LEADER - Lawrence K. Frank (Assocation Press, 
New York, 1955. 64p. $1.00) 


HOW TO DEVELOP BETTER LEADERS - Malcolm & Hulda Knowles (Associa- 
tion Press, New York, 1955. 64p. $1.00) 


HOW TO HELP PEOPLE - Rudolph M. Wittenberg (Association Press, New York 
1955. 64p. $1.00) 


LEADERSHIP & DYNAMIC GROUP ACTION - Beal, Bohlen, Raudabaugh (Iowa 
State University Press, Ames, Iowa, 1962. 365 p. $6.00) 


NEW UNDERSTANDING OF LEADERSHIP - Murray G. Ross & Charles E. Hendry 
(Association Press, New York, 1957. 158p. $3.50) 


SUPERVISION AND CONSULTATION - Leadership Pamphlet #7, Adult Education 
Assocation of the U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave. , Chicago 11, Ill. 
48 p. 60¢. 


TRAINING GROUP LEADERS - Leadership Pamphlet #8, Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. , 743 N. Wabash Ave. , Chicagol1l1, Ill. 48 p. 60¢. 


UNDERSTANDING HOW GROUPS WORK - Leadership Pamphlet #4, Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Ave. , Chicago 11, Ill. 
48 p. 60¢. 
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COMMUNITY PROGRAMS DIVISION 


Ontario Department of Education 


Program Planning 


In the long run, the programs offered by a 
voluntary organization to its members, or to the 
community, are what attract people or turn them 
away. 


People are attracted by programs that have real 
meaning for them; 


special events and ''galas"' that help them to 
know their neighbours better, 


meetings that get things done, or bring them 
information they need, 


sports or craft groups that bring them the 
skills they want, 


study programs that meet them on their own 
level — 


Ontario Government Photo 


organizations that provide these will be accepted as an important part 
of community life. 


When the topics or activities of the programs are closely related to the goals 
of the organization —and when a series of programs leads by logical steps 
toward a particular achievement — the interest of the members will be sustained 
over a long period. 


Programs that have these qualities of meaning and progress cannot come about 
by chance, or by trusting to luck that something suitable will turn up at the right 
time. Comprehensive plans for them must be laid out far in advance. Any 
program-planning group faces opportunities and challenges that are vital to the 
development of the whole organization. 


What Makes a Program? 


A program without a purpose, or with a purpose that is not clearly stated and 
understood, may not be able to compete successfully for the attention of the com- 
munity. Only the most enthusiastic people will give up their favourite TV programs 
to attend a meeting or a workshop unless they understand that the meeting has a 
purpose that is important to them. 


Once the planners have the purpose of the program clearly before them, they 
have done an important part of their job. The next step is to consider the people 
for whom the program is being planned —the audience or the participants. How 
can the purpose be made clear to them? What will interest them? What do they 
want? 


After that comes the "how' of the program —the process. 
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Whether the program is to take the form of a ''gala" night or a business 
meeting, a party or a workshop, the tone must be set at the beginning. The 
audience must be ''warmed up''—whether for hard work or for relaxed play. 
The leaders usually accomplish this by letting them know just what to expect 
and by building up a feeling of anticipation. 


When the group has been well prepared, a few surprises in the form of new 
information, new ideas, or new variations on old themes, will add to the enthu- 
siasm. In some types of program, the presentation of conflicting views 
may provide the stimulation, and careful planning will be needed to prevent 
the conflict from distracting the group from its purpose. 


As the program develops, each member of the audience should find some- 
thing to give him a feeling of being involved in the event, and of sharing in the 
success achieved. An alert program committee recognizes the value of 
variety in the program methods it uses. Boredom and apathy are not as 
likely to develop in a group that is often asked to participate in the presentation 
of the material as in the group that is always expected to be a polite audience 
for a lecture or a film. 


The stimulating effect of the unexpected in a program, at just the right time 
may occasionally spark the energy for a long step forward. . 


And no program should end before the participants see clearly the next 
step to be taken—the action that is to follow the fact-finding meeting, the next 
project to be tackled by the craft group, the work to be done with the funds 
raised at a special event, the consolidation of the liaisons developed at a con- 
ference. 


The Principles of Program Planning 


Over the years, as groups of planners have exchanged ideas and experiences, 
a useful set of principles has emerged. Here are some of the important ones. 


1. Planners should keep the objectives of the organization clearly before 
them as they work. A program committee should never resort to 
"getting someone" or ''something" just to fill in the time in a program 
schedule, without making certain that the ideas presented by that film, 
speaker, activity or entertainment fit the purpose of the program. 


2. Effective planning always develops directly out of the interests and 
needs of the members, 


3. Those who will carry out the program and participate in it must 
be able to contribute to the making of the plan. Most people accept 
the idea that planning is necessary in their daily lives. We all plan 
our work, our holidays, our gardens and our homes. We work most 
enthusiastically for plans that we have made ourselves, or that we 
have helped to make. 
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5. The best plans develop when the program committee seriously 
tries to give the expressed desires of the members a form suitable 


for action. 


6. Planning ideas come from three sources-the members of the organi- 
zation, the professional staff (if employed) ,and from outside resource 


people. 


7. It is seldom that a ready-made plan can be adopted completely. Plan- 
ning must take into account the individual differences of people, time 


and locale. 


8. Planning should be fully recorded while it is being done. The record 
will serve as valuable information in evaluating the program, and 


as a guide to future planning. 


9. Every program plan should include a scheme for evaluating both 
the plan and the program it produces. See page 118 for article on 
the use of evaluation in program planning. 


The Role of Members in Program Planning 


Running through several of the principles of program planning listed under the 


last heading are the suggestions that 


planning begins with the needs and interests of the members; 


members share in the planning by expressing their needs and 
interests, and by taking some responsibility in the planning. 


What are the best ways to go gout getting suggestions from the members? Here 


are a few ideas. 


Buzz-groups — The membersata 

general meeting may form groups of 
6 or 8 without leaving their places. (The 
scheme needs to be carefully and clearly 
explained toavoid confusion.) Each buzz- 
group choosesa spokesman and after about 
10 minutes of discussion he will report 
to the general meeting the program sug- 
gestions of his group. 


It is also the spokesman's responsibility 
to see that everyone in the small group 
has a chance to contribute. 


Interest is added if the final list can be 
posted up on a blackboard as it is being 
reported. When the duplications have 
been weeded out, the suggestions will 
serve to guide the pr ogram-planning 
group. 


OO@BQDOOOOO 
QODOES SOS 
GOOCOOWOS 
O@ODODDOMODO 


Each 3 or 4 in the odd-numbered 
rows turn round to face those 
immediately behind. 


CECTOE CTO SS 
CCOOO S668 


COO‘ DOO; OO@ 
COO COSISOCS 
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Evaluation Sheets and Questionnaires — The program committee can 

plan a carefully worded questionnaire for the members. Or a question such 
as ''What program would most interest you?'' may be added to the regular 
post-meeting evaluation sheets. The questions should be worded so as to find 


out 


(a) what individual members want from the organization, 
(b) what the members think the organization should do, 
(c) what the members think of past programs. 


Continuous evaluation is part of the program-planning process. ‘The reactions 
of the members to the programs offered them, if honestly stated and seriously 
considered, are guideposts for future planning. 


Opinion Polls — A committee takes on the job of arranging to interview, either 

face-to-face or by telephone, all the members of the organization. They collate 
all the suggestions received and offer them for the approval of the membership. 
Great care must be taken to frame the questions so that they will be clearly under- 
stood and will produce useful answers. 


Suggestion Box — If brought to the members' attention often enough, a box 
for suggestions may yield some fruitful program ideas. 


Brainstorming — Brainstorming is a discussion technique by which a large 

or small group of people, in an atmosphere of complete freedom, can produce 
a host of ideas. Since the group only aims at quantity and takes no time to evalu- 
ate the various suggestions, the quality of the contributions may vary from mean- 
ingless to brilliant. 


Every suggestion, even though it may appear almost senseless, should be care- 
fully recorded. The least practical idea may lead, through the association of ideas, 
to the best suggestion of the session. The list of ideas is carefully edited before 
being put to use. 


Suggestion Symposium — A committee may undertake to prepare and present 
for discussion a series of program suggestions. The discussion is opened 
to all the members after the committee has completed its presentation. 


Informal Conversation — Some of the best program suggestions grow out of 
casual conversations at social events in the community, over coffee-cups 
after the meeting, or when members chat with their friends and neighbours. 
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The Role of the Program Committee 


Some community organizations appoint small com- 
mittees to plan their programs. The committee may 
draw up an outline plan for the approval of the exec- 
utive. Or, the executive may give the committee an 
approved outline within which it is expected to work. 


The small group of planners may be greatly expanded 
at times when the organization is undertaking to 
carry out ambitious projects. A big job mayhave to 
be divided among many conveners and sub-groups. 


Service clubs and other community groups often rotate the responsibility for 
planning individual programs among all their members. The executive 
committee itself may make an outline plan for their guidance. Other groups 
who are associated with national or international organizations may receive 
more or less detailed plans for programs, along with quantities of resource 
material and other forms of assistance from their parent associations. 


Wherever program planning is done, the job is always the same—to devise 
action to implement the purposes accepted by the members of the organization. 
To do this job well the group should be representative, and should have effective 
liaisons with the members. If the committee members also have liaisons with 
other voluntary groups in the community, some of the snags of overlapping 
schedules and unnecessary competition will be eliminated. 


Step-by-step Planning 


1 a The outline plan for the season, for the year, or for a longer period— 

Whether it is prepared by the executive and handed to the program 
committee for action, or whether the planning group build it themselves, it will 
set the long-range goal and govern the purpose of each individual program. 


2 a The general plan of the content — What steps will lead most surely to 

the desired goal? The content of each program in the series will 
be decided in a general way at this stage. Sometimes the series of programs 
will be obviously related. In other cases they may seem to be quite diverse be- 
cause each of the programs of the series has some special short-term objec- 
tive that is part of the groundwork necessary to prepare the way toward the achieve- 
ment of the long-range goal. 


a] b The program methods — At this stage the methods to be used will 
probably be chosen, after some careful research into the interests of 


the members. Whether the group will be learning new dances, enjoying a com- 
munity festival, or exploring an urgent community problem, a variety of methods 
is most apt to produce a lively pattern of participation. Several different 
methods may even be combined in a single program, and the series should 
aim at as much variety as possible. 
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2 c Estimating the costs — It will now be possible to make a careful 
estimate of all the costs involved, and a realistic plan for meeting 
them should be decided upon before any final steps are taken. 


2 ad Evaluation of the plan — Are the long-range goals and the immediate 

objectives attainable? Are the ideas expressed in them in line with the 
way the members think? Have the members shown interest in the content of the 
programs? Will the methods be “over their heads" or monotonous? Research 
and careful evaluation are as essential in these first stages of program plan- 
ning as they are at later stages. See page 116 — ''Evaluation and Goals", and 
page 118 for ''Evaluation and Program Planning". 


3 a Advance arrangements — As soon as the general form of the first 
few programs has been decided, times and places may be set. 
Advance arrangements for things like mechanical aids, films, speakers, musi- 

cians, resource people and resource material can be set in motion. 


3 b Publicity is also part of the third stage. Those who are to be responsible 
for publicizing the event must have the information they need early 

enough to do their own careful planning. Plans that are completed too late to al- 

low time for the adequate notification of everyone interested, and for a well-thought- 

out publicity approach, are not good plans — no matter how brilliant. Publicity 

releases should give, in addition to the details of time and place, the purpose of 

the program and some description of what will happen. See page 126 — ''The 

Publicity Committee". 


The publicity effort should be checked (evaluated) while it is in progress to make 
sure it is reaching the audience. See page 111, "Steps in Evaluation". 


4. a Carrying out the plan — At the fourth stage, deadlines are set for carry- 
ing out every phase of the arrangements. Each responsibility is re- 
corded and delegated to a particular person or sub-committee. Many organiza- 
tions use a responsibility chart like that on the next page to make sure that every- 
one knows what he is to do and when his job is to be completed. The chart is also 
a means of letting each group see what others are doing and how the jobs fit together. 


4. The alternate plan — At about this point the planning group must also 

provide a second string for their bow. What if the chairman and the 
vice-chairman should both come down with the flu? The guest speaker's car 
might break down on the road; the feature film might miss the train. What then? 
An alternate program plan must be worked out just as carefully as the original 
scheme. Deadlines and responsibilities for this plan should be included in the re- 
sponsibility chart. 


& Program evaluation — The final step is to plan how the committee is 

going to find out from the participants what they thought about the pro- 
gram. What are their reactions to the presentation? Did it meet their expecta- 
tions and needs? What do they think might be improved? Are they ready for the 
next step or the next program in the series? See page 111, "Steps in Evaluation", 
and page 118, ''Evaluation in Program Planning" for suggestions about how the 
planning group uses the evidence it collects to modify its plans. 
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CENTREVILLE ART CLUB 
RESPONSIBILITY CHART 


Monthly Meeting - March 15th - What Does Modern Painting Mean? 


JOB PURPOSE Corneal RESPONSIBLE 
The Panel Arrangements with the 
moderator — Mr. Feb. 1 Program Committee 
Smith Chairman: Mrs. G. Brown 
Arrangements for 150 Main St. E. 
panel members Feb. 7 phone 1234-J 
Exploratory meeting 
of panel Feb. 25 | 
Assign officer to intro- 
duce panel Mar. 13 
Assign officer to thank 
panel Mar. 13 
| a 
Publicity Posters for P.O. and 
Community Centre Mar. 1 Publicity Committee 
Notice to papers Mar. 5 Chairman: Mr. H. White, 
Notice to members Mar. 10 92 Grant Ave. 
Telephone members Mar. 13 phone 4321-W 
Display announcing 
April meeting Mar. 13 
Publications Collect books and Publications Sub-committee 
prints of modern Mare 12 Convener: Mrs. M. Howard, 
paintings 117 Smith Blvd. 
=k 
Hospitality Assign members to Mar. 15 Hospitality Sub-committee 
welcome moderator | Convener: Mrs. J. Jolly, 
& panel members 188 Main St. W. 
Welcome club members Mar. 15 ne 
Social Hour Refreshments Mar. 12 Social Sub-committee 
Convener: Mrs. W. Cook 
Entertainment Feb. 15 132 Leslie St. 
Music Select records for the Mar. 13 Program Committee 
refreshment period Mr. Somers 
Accompanist Mar. 1 
Alternate Arrange for local Mar. 1 Program Committee 
Program art teacher to stand Chairman 
by with short talk & 
exhibition of prints 
Book film ''Klee Wick" | Eepaelo 
Evaluation Prepare end-of- Mar. 13 Program Committee 


meeting slips 


Mr. Cousins 
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Planning a Special Event 


The planning for a special event, such as a large social gathering, pageant or 
community carnival, will need particularly close attention to the timing, and 
some careful forethought for contingencies. 


An ambitious project may require many hands. Sub-committees made up of 
people who have special skills, or special knowledge of the community, may be 
appointed to look after such things as decorations, the sale of tickets, publicity, 
the refreshments, various divisions of the program itself, the PA,.system, 
community singing, costumes, lighting, music, and so on, Some organizations 
have found that the larger the number of people involved in the planning stages, 
the more importance the event assumes in the community. 


If one of the objectives of the special event is to raise funds, then the facts of 
experience must be squarely faced. In this field success is never easy. For 
this reason the collection of evidence and careful evaluation of progress at every 
stage becomes vitally important in planning fund-raising events. 


The preparation of the outline plan and the continuous integration of the planning 
of all the sub-groups will occupy the program committee itself. An important 
part of their task will be to keep the detailed planning in tune with the objectives 
and purposes of the whole program. 


For many community organizations, an annual or regularly held special event is 
the core around which most of the other activities revolve. When entertainment, 
food and hospitality form a part of this program, it is nearly always worth 
the extra time and money to see that they are of the highest quality. 


Suppose a community organization has decided to hold a community party, either 
for some specific short-term purpose or because it fulfills one of the basic pur- 
poses for which the group is organized. By the time this decision has been 
reached, the first two stages of the planning are complete. The steering com- 
mittee is ready to set the time and place and to think about publicity. 


The party may very well be given a special ''theme'' or motif around which the 
publicity can be built. The ''theme'' idea also helps to add significance and form 
to the program and to the decorations. 


Publicity —- Planning the publicity might easily be the first responsibility 


delegated to a sub-group. Using the chosen theme (carnivals, international 
nights, circuses and historical periods are all popular) as the basis of their 
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planning, they will begin to prepare releases for the papers and the radio 
station, posters for display at strategic points in the community, fliers 

and handbills, stickers for automobile bumpers. Many key people in the 
community may be interviewed and personally invited to attend the affair. 


Facilities — The facilities committee has many things to take care of even 
after the hall or rooms have been booked. Parking arrangements must be 
thought of, cloakrooms and washroom facilities are also important. The 
dance floor may need preparation, and the PA system must be checked. 
Kitchen facilities must be provided for the refreshment committee. An ade- 
quate number of chairs, tables or other furniture may need to be located. 


Program — The program committee will be made up of those who 

will conduct the activities and any assistants they may need. They are 
wise to prepare far more activities than will fill up the time allotted to 

the program. If some item has to be dropped from the program for 
some reason, others should be ready to take its place. Games and dances 
that have been successful with other groups may prove unsuitable for this 
crowd, New party ideas are usually enthusiastically received, but they 
should not be forced on people who are not ready for them. A good stock 
of old favourites should be included in the plan, 


Decorations — The theme of the event, of course, governs the colour 
Scheme and the motifs of the decoration plan. If all the details of the plan 
are carefully worked out in advance, it will be possible to enlist a great 
many volunteers and each willing worker can be shown exactly what he is 
todo. This committee must guard against underestimating the time 
needed for jobs of this kind. If leaders with special skills can be found 
for the group, some of the commonest difficulties will be avoided. 


Refreshments — Food that appeals to the eye as well as to the taste is an 
important element of any party. The ''theme"’ of the party may be used to 
present the refreshments, and the dishes themselves may be connected 
with the theme’. The refreshment committee plans should be checked and 
re-checked with the reports of the other committees so that they are 
reasonably sure they will not run short or have a wasteful surplus. 


Hospitality — Depending on the details of the arrangements, members may 
be delegated to welcome people as they arrive, to look after the special 
guests, or carry out other hospitality duties. These duties might be carried 
out by the same people who assist the master-of-ceremonies or activities 
leader. 


Clean-up — When the party is over, some important jobs remain to be done, 
and they also need to be planned in advance. Items that have been borrowed 
or rented must be checked and put in a safe place. If the room is to be 
used for other purposes the next day, it must be put back into its original 
condition. If decorations are carefully taken down and packed they may be 


used again. If the clean-up committee is large and if its work is well planned, 


the ''joe-jobs'' need not weigh too heavily on any individual. 
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Planning ad. © ontere nce 


Great use is made nowadays of the conference to tackle single problems or sets 
of problems. 


It is not often that the program committee of a single voluntary organization 
would have to tackle this big job of planning allby itself. But nearly every organi- 
zation does occasionally help with the plan of a joint conference in the community 
or district, or a conference of affiliated organizations. 


Conference planning usually begins when an advisory steering committee has de- 
termined that the conference method is the most likely to produce a solution or 

a clarification of the problems that have been expressed, A conference chairman 
is selected and a conference-planning committee is set up. 


Generally speaking, conference planning falls into two sections — the program 
itself, and the administrative arrangements and services. 


The group charged with planning the actual sessions of the conference may be 
given a fairly complete agenda that has been agreed to by the sponsoring groups. 
At some conferences, of course, the participants may set their own agenda. This 
is a time-consuming process, though it has the great advantage of involving all 
those who take part in the goals of the conference. 


The plan of the conference program is the blueprint for the conference struc- 
ture, showing which sessions will be discussions, or lectures or workshops. 
The plan will also detail the schemes for communication, evaluation and report- 
ing. The planners will have to provide the conference participants with all the 
facts they will need for their discussions. Suitable speakers, resource people, 
and discussion leaders will have to be found and briefed. Informational printed 
material will have to be ready long before the conference date. Complete reports 
will be prepared just as soon as the conference is over. 


The physical management of the conference — the administrative and service arrange- 
ments — begins with planning the pre-conference publicity and getting out the regis- 
tration forms, There also needs to be a business-like arrangement for handling 
enquiries and for registering delegates. Stenographic and duplicating services are 
needed for the work of most conferences, and a bureau to help the delegates with 
transportation and accommodation problems. Facilities and arrangements for the 
recreation of the delegates in their free time may be another problem if the con- 
ference lasts more than a day or two. Most conferences of any duration include 

one or two social occasions for the participants and perhaps interested people 

from the local community. 


The success of a conference seems to depend to a large extent on developing an 
atmosphere in which every delegate can feel relaxed and comfortable. It is the’ 
responsibility of each participating organization to make sure that its delegates go 
to the conference sessions fully prepared for what will happen. A well-oiled 
conference plan in which every detail has received the most careful study, and 
which is clearly understood by everyone taking part, also makes a great contri- 
bution to the atmosphere that produces results. 
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Arrangements for a Meeting 


At a business meeting, a committee meeting or a study-group session, the 
program may be entirely taken up with the order of business or agenda, 
which is planned by the executive officers or by the chairman. If the pro- 
gram is also to include a social period, a speaker, or a film, then the 
program committee will have the job of planning that part of the session. 


For large general meetings, the physical accommodations may also be part 

of the job of the program committee. For the meetings of small discussion 
groups or committees, the chairman usually keeps an eye on the arrangements, 
even if he does not personally set out the chairs, supply pencils or provide 
ash trays. 


Whether a meeting is formal or informal, large or small, the group will make 
better progress if the members are reasonably comfortable and free from out- 
side distractions. 


There are a number of points to bear in mind when arranging for a meeting. 
Here are some of them. 


1. How will the members be seated in relation 
to the leaders and to their fellow members? 


Sometimes, when a meeting is large, the only accommodation available 
will have fixed seats. And the people in the rows behind the first one 
will find themselves talking without inspiration to the back of a line of 
heads. If any other arrangement is possible, avoid this one. Real dis- 
cussion is apt to die at birth under such conditions. 


If the group is small, there is no better arrangement than a circle around 
a table. Quite a large group can be accommodated around a hollow square 
or 'U" of small tables. If these arrangements are impossible, a circle 
of chairs (the chairman in one of them) is a good arrangement for stimu- 
lating the interchange of opinions. Any arrangement that places the dis- 
cussion leader apart from the group is less effective. 
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2. Are the seats comfortable? 


To sit for an hour or more ona hard, straight-backed chair is Spartan 
discipline. It isn't always possible to get really comfortable seating, but 
it pays to go after the best available. The group will appreciate it. On 
the other hand, one should guard against soft easy-chairs which will lull 
the members into a state of dreamy semi-consciousness. 


3. Is the ventilation adequate? 


If people yawn it may be for lack of oxygen rather than for lack of interest 
in the topic. Ina stuffy, smoke-filled room discussion is not at its 
brightest. Such an atmosphere is particularly rough on the non-smokers. 
Fans and windows should be arranged to let in at least some breaths of 
fresh air to clear out the smoke haze, 


4. Does each member know all the others? 


It prevents embarrassment if the group members know each others' names. 
Verbal introductions place too great a strain on memory, if many people 
are meeting for the first time. Easy-to-read place cards or label cards 
can make things easier. 


5. Are the visual aids arranged in the best possible way? 


The location and convenience of projectors, screens, diagrams, pictures 
and other visual aids should be planned in advance. A competent projec- 
tionist is a ''must'' if movies are to be used. 


6. If smoking is permitted in the premises, how about ash-trays? 


A small point such as this can be an annoying distraction. A man can't 
keep his mind fully on the subject if he is flicking cigarette ashes into his 
trouser cuff or furtively watching for an opportunity to butt a cigarette 

on the heel of his shoe. 


7. Are there too many distractions? 


Traffic noises, a sing-song in the next room, a flapping window blind, a 
too-noisy fan, light shining directly in the eyes, or anything that disturbs 
the group, handicaps the concentration needed both for expressing and re- 
ceiving spoken communications. Though an absolutely quiet environment 
is usually out of the question, every reduction of distraction is worth the 
trouble. 


8. What about the little things? 


The little things make a difference — a few extra pencils, a supply of paper, 
a hard surface for writing if there are no tables. . 
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Sources and Resources 


No program-planning committee is entirely on its own. In every community 
there are innumerable resources and sources of assistance. Speakers, resource 
people, valuable ideas and guidance, films, printed matter and facilities of 
various kinds are to be had — sometimes merely for the asking. 


The program committee's job here is one of knowing where to go for what 
is needed, and of making critical evaluations and choices. 


An efficient organization executive will keep up-to-date files and records of all 
the sources and resources that are known to be available. All the planning and 
study groups should be able to refer to these for help with their problems. In 
turn, each group should contribute any information it comes across to these files 
and records. 


The card-register of the members 


The members of the organization always represent its most valuable re- 
source. This group will yield a constant supply of ideas and of leader- 
ship. The register of the members should indicate all the special quali- 
fications of the members, all their skills, interests and experience. A 
constant survey of this roll, if it is kept up-to-date, will keep turning 
up members who have reached a stage where they can contribute in 
special ways or take on new responsibilities. 


A well-ordered library and clipping system 


Books, periodicals and pamphlets should be constantly collected and 
maintained in such a way that the information they contain is always 
available for working groups. We can never have too much news about 
how other people plan programs, what materials they use, and how 
successful they are. To be sure that our schemes of evaluation are 
valid, we must be able to call on resources and experience wider than 
our own. 


A good filing system 


Statements of policy and objectives, legislation affecting the organiza- 
tion's activities, and detailed records of its past efforts and achievements 
need to be kept available for reference. A thorough study of the organi- 
zation's goals is good grounding for any planning group — and it may pro- 
duce ideas for particular programs. Solid evaluation of present 
progress is difficult without detailed records of the past to use for com- 
parison. 


An index of resource people 


Occasionally leadership from outside the community will be needed to 
help solve special problems. Many of these special leaders will come 
from other voluntary organizations more experienced in certain fields, 
from government agencies, or commercial firms. The file should give 
all the information necessary to establish the particular qualifications of 
the people listed. It is usually necessary to arrange well in advance for 
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the services of these busy people. Program committees should 
supply the chosen resource person with as much information as possible 
about their organization, and say quite clearly what they expect him 

to do. 


A catalogue of sources 


Lists of films, music, speakers, information and many services are 
available from sources in the community, or from provincial, national 
or foreign organizations. Here are some of the more important. 


we Other levels of your own organization may be able to furnish some 
forms of assistance, if yours is part of a large association or federation. 


yA The local library may be active in adult education, and may provide 
reading materials, films, music, speakers and other services. 


Municipal, provincial or national government agencies are interested 

in the same problems that concern community organizations. The 
municipal recreation committee, the town council, the parks board may 
have interests that overlap those of your organization. They may help 

to co-ordinate your programs with those of other groups in the com- 
munity. Materials and information can often be supplied by departments 
of the federal or provincial governments. Speedier action will result if 
the inquiry can be referred directly to the department interested, although 
letters addressed to the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa or Toronto will 
be forwarded to the offices most concerned. 


The extension departments of our universities often have resources 
such as speakers and booklets that are available to community groups. 


Industrial and commercial firms sometimes offer certain forms of 
assistance as a public service. Insurance companies, banks, manufac- 
turers and industrial corporations print booklets, lend films and facilities, 
and occasionally send out speakers to community groups. 


Keeping Up-to-date 


Filing systems, card indexes and inventories of resources should be organized 
in a form that will be understood and easily managed by succeeding committee 
groups. Methods of managing these things should be given some study so that 
the one chosen will be well suited to the size of the organization and the kind and 
amount of material to be handled. 


A community organization is often wise to place any widely-useful material it has 
in a public library or some other public place where it may be used by other 
groups and individuals. Also, every organization should be willing to inform 
other groups about the sources and resources it has found useful. 


Often-a committee is set up to study resources of material and it reports peri- 


odically to the program committee on items that might be useful. The same 
committee may also make reports on methods of using such things as films, 
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filmstrips, charts, bulletin-boards and posters. 


A community organization should provide in its budget for the regular purchase 
of resource materials. It should not confine its acquisitions to those items 
that can be had gratis. And a lively organization realizes when material is 
outdated and information is stale. As new is collected, the useless should be 
weeded out and discarded. 


When a new planning group takes charge, a definite arrangement should be de- 
vised for the proper transfer of all the useful material and information so that 
time is not wasted while the new people learn to find their way, perhaps even 
repeating work already done by an earlier group. 


For Further Reading 


Here is a short list of resources of information on program planning. Many 
of these will contain extensive bibliographies from which the planning group may 
choose. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP - the monthly magazine of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. $5.50 per year 

BETTER BOARDS AND COMMITTEES - Leadership Pamphlet #14, Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.,743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11,111. 60¢ 


COMMITTEE COMMON SENSE - Audrey R. and Harleigh B. Trecker (Whiteside 
Inc. and Wm. Morrow & Co., New York, 1954, 158 p. $3.75) 

CONDUCTING WORKSHOPS AND INSTITUTES - Leadership Pamphlet #9, Adult 
Education Association of the U.S., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
48 p. 60¢ 


CONFERENCES THAT WORK - Leadership Pamphlet #11, Adult Education 
Association of the U.S., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 48 p. 60¢ 

FILM UTILIZATION - J. Roby Kidd & Carter B. Storr Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, 113 St. George St., Toronto 5. 48p. $1.00 

GETTING AND KEEPING MEMBERS - Leadership Pamphlet #12, Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 48p. 
60¢ 

THE LEADER'S DIGEST, Volume No. 1 - a group of articles that appeared in 
Adult Leadership in 1952 and 1953. Volumes 2 and 3 have also been 
published and they contain many useful articles. 96 p. $2.00 

LOOK, LISTEN AND LEARN - L. Harry Strauss & J. Roby Kidd. (Association 
Press, New York, 1948. 235 p. $4.25) 


NEW WAYS TO BETTER MEETINGS - Bert and Frances Strauss (Viking Press, 
New York, 1951. 250 p. $3.25) 

PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS - Leadership Pamphlet #2, Adult Education 
Association of the U.S., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 48p. 60¢ 


THE VOLUNTEER IN RECREATION - Department of National Health and 
Welfare. (Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 1958. 48 p. 50¢) 
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Ontario Department of Education 


Effective Meetings 


The object of the meetings of many community organizations is DECISION-making— 


to agree on a program of action, 
to frame a statement of policy, 
to conduct the group's ordinary business. 


Other groups meet to provide opportunities for the PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 
of the members. They participate in order 


to gain information, 
to acquire new skills, 
to develop informed attitudes. 


Decision-making meetings are often formal. The time-honoured rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure are used to insure order and discipline so that the members will 
treat each other with justice and courtesy, and so that the will of the majority is 
certain to prevail. If the group recognizes the underlying purposes of the rules of 
order, and is careful to defer decisions until the questions have been thoroughly 
discussed and adequately understood by all, their meetings may be quite effective. 


However, the minority opposed to a decision taken by voting on a formally presented 
motion or resolution may easily represent a large part of the organization's mem- 
bers. Many organizations feel that their program of action and public state- 
ments of policy must have the full support of the whole membership — not just the 
majority. The meetings of groups of this kind tend to be informal, and the result 
they strive for is consensus — an intelligent compromise which can be supported 

by nearly everyone. 


Informal group discussion can easily deteriorate into nothing more than aimless 
conversation. Purposeful group discussion stems from a problem about which all 
the members of the group are concerned. When the group is experienced and well- 
informed, the road to a considered group opinion or plan for future action may be 
quite direct. The inexperienced group may for a time lean heavily on its leader 
for guidance, until the members learn to discipline themselves. 


What goes on when members of a group combine their efforts to 
solve problems, to reach decisions, or to plan for group action? 


What stages do they pass through on the way to these goals? 

What are some of the pitfalls group members can avoid? 
Groups are more than the sum of their members. Something NEW results from 
people being and working together. This something is the result of the members' 
reactions upon each other. How they may act or react is largely the result of 


experience and training. Anyone who makes a serious effort to learn how to be 
a useful group member can improve his skills. 
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Informal Group Discussion 


When a group tackles a problem about which all or most of the members are con- 
cerned, they must follow much the same well-defined path that an individual uses 
to 'think through" a problem in his business, social or domestic affairs. 


STEP 1 _ They recognize that a problem exists; and they try to see 
clearly the nature of the problem. 


STEP 2. They get as much information as they can about the facts 
related to the problem. 


STEP 3_ They think over several possible solutions and, by using 
the pooled experience and knowledge of every member of 
the group, try to see how each suggestion would work out 
in this particular case. 


STEP 4 _ They decide which of the possible solutions seem to be the 
most satisfactory. 


STEP 5 They put their decision into action and judge it by the re- 
sults. 


These will be recognized as essentially the same logical steps that a person uses 
to reach decisions. A good discussion group has great advantages over the indi- 
vidual when it comes to solving problems and making decisions. The group can 
look at the problem from many different points of view and can draw from the 
collective experience and thinking of several people when considering possible 
solutions. 


As the discussion group members gain in experience they will learn to discipline 
themselves with little help from their leader, and to carry out the ''members' roles" 
outlined on pages 49 to 51. 


The Group Recognizes the Problem 


The first stage of the ''thinking through" process is very important when a 
group faces a problem. Each person may have different ideas about the 
nature of the problem. If the chairman or leader is not able to help them 
to a common understanding of the problem itself, they will not all be talk- 
ing about the same thing. 


The Group Looks for Information 


The group now goes after the facts. Is the problem related to similar ones 
that the group, or any member, has met with before? Has any research 
been done, or study made of this type of problem? Why are we seeking a 
solution? What will be affected by our findings? 


If the problem is one well within the experience of the group, they may need 
no more than authoritative answers to a few questions. To tackle a more 
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difficult problem intelligently may involve a wide study of several aspects 
of the subject. 


Both the group members and the chairman should guard against accepting 
information that is inadequate, biased, or too vague (or too technical) for 
the group to understand. 


The Members Suggest Solutions 


The members of the group are now ready to suggest possible solutions, 
based on the information received and on their own varied experiences. 


Each suggestion should be carefully considered. The group members weigh 
and discuss each suggestion, rejecting, modifying or accepting it. The 
role of the leader at this point is to make sure that each suggestion is clearly 
understood and fairly considered by the members. He should help the group 
to avoid undue pressure arising from prejudiced statements and wrong as- 
sumptions. 


At the beginning of the discussion the opinions expressed may vary widely 
because 


(a) there will be different degrees of interest in the problem, 

(b) there may be conflicts between personalities, 

(c) some members may have their own ''axes to grind'', or they 
may represent the strong opinions of some other group to 
which they belong, 

(d) if there is a question of spending funds, some may tend to be 
extravagant and others over-cautious, 

(e) the attitudes and thinking of the members are the result of 
the social, economic and religious backgrounds from which 
each comes. This means that each looks at the problem from 
a slightly different angle. 


The discussion process aims at resolving these conflicting attitudes and so 
making group opinion or group decision possible. 


The Group Makes its Decision 


At the fourth stage of the discussion process the group tries to narrow the 
suggested possibilities down to one — the best one. 


The final decision or plan will not often be the suggestion of any one mem- 
ber. It will be created out of the interchange of ideas and opinions that have 
been contributed from different sources. Each person in the group has had 
some share in the decision. Each person has modified his own opinions 
through listening to the opinions of the others in the discussion process. The 
result is a group decision. 


Seldom, if ever, is there unanimous group decision on a contentious issue. 
However, a decision arrived at by the discussion process will reflect as 
nearly as possible the attitudes of the whole group. All the suggestions 
offered will have been given a hearing and full consideration. 
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Trying it out in Practice 


The decision the group has made may lead up to 


(a) some form of immediate action, 

(b) anew policy, or a change of policy, regarding the actions 
and purposes of the group, or 

(c) the development of an attitude, or change of attitude, by 
the group toward a certain subject or situation, 


Was it a good decision? Time will tell. At some future date the group 
ought to be prepared to make an honest assessment of the results. All 
too frequently the group members arrive at a decision, put it into prac- 
tice, and then fail to carry out the final step of asking themselves how 
good (or bad) a job they have done. 


Discussion in the Study-group 


The object of the discussion process is not always the formation of a group 
opinion, or a decision leading to action. Quite often the process is used in 
fact-finding studies to share information, to establish communication and clear 
up misunderstandings. To avoid basing its findings on ignorance or prejudice, 
the study-group must follow essentially the same process of reflective think- 
ing it would use in planning for action. 


The discussion technique is applied in this way when a group is studying a 
question for the sake of the personal growth, knowledge and understanding of 
the members. Many of our opinions and attitudes are reflections of our dis- 
cussions.with other people. Appreciation of art, literature, drama, music or 
philosophy can be developed or sharpened by a group exchange of opinion. 
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The Discussion Leader 


Too many groups are content to lean on a leader who will do the thinking, pro- 
duce the answers. and make all the plans. None of these tasks ought to be the 
responsibility of the leader in a democratic group. 


When people have learned to make decisions in a democratic way, the leader's 
job is to assist the members to reach the goals they have decided on. 


Here are some of the ways in which a good discussion chairman carries out 
his job. 


He tries to encourage in the group a suitable ''climate''—friendly, cour- 
teous and frank. He should be sure that each member is acquainted with 
the others and that they all feel as comfortable and relaxed as possible. 


He should try to encourage group harmony even when some of the mem- 
bers have sharply different opinions. 


He can encourage the members to understand clearly the problem they 
are trying to solve, or the objective they wish to attain. The chairman 
should be satisfied that each member is clear on the issue, before the 

group gets deeply involved. 


He helps to guide the group through the stages in problem-solving that 
have been described. He is careful that each stage in the process is 
taken in its logical order. Before the group moves on to each new step, 
he encourages the members to summarize what has gone before. 


He keeps the discussion "'alive'' by introducing appropriate questions 
when necessary. 


He does his best to keep the discussion ''on the track'', and discourages 
members who wander away from the topic. 


He encourages self-conscious members to express their opinions and 
join in the discussion, At the same time, he tries to keep the dominant 
talkers from shutting out the others. 


He makes sure that the subject is summarized and reviewed frequently 
so that everyone is reminded of what has been covered so far. He can 
do this himself or, better still, ask various members to do it. 


He is usually responsible for seeing that the group can get the informa- 
tion it needs. He might arrange for them to see films, books, pamphlets 
or reports; he might give them the opportunity of listening to and ques- 
tioning an expert on the subject. 


He has made himself familiar enough with the subject being discussed so 
that he may interpret the group discussion accurately. He knows there 
is no necessity for him to be an authority. 


He will co-operate closely with the secretary or recorder so that there 


will be an accurate record of the discussion and a solid transition to the 
next meeting. 
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The Job of the Recorder 


When a committee or discussion group wishes to keep a cumulative record of 
its decisions on the various aspects of a plan or a problem, the members or 
the chairman will choose a recorder for the group. 


The recorder's notes provide the basis for the committee's report. When a 
small discussion or study group must report its findings to a plenary session, 
an edited and perhaps shortened version of the recorder's notes will be read 
into the secretary's record. The recorder should also be able to give a quick 
review of the discussion up to any given point, if he is asked to do so. 


The recorder is more at ease, and prepares a more useful report, when he 


© is able to SUMMARIZE CLEARLY and to express 
ideas well in written form, 


© has both experience and technical knowledge of the 
PROCESS OF GROUP DISCUSSION, 


© has a good GENERAL KNOWLEDGE of the subject 
under discussion, and 


© when the CHAIRMAN sees to it that the group is 
using good discussion techniques. 


At suitable intervals, or at the conclusion of the discussion, the recorder 

reads his notes to the group members in order to be sure that they represent 

an honest expression of the group's opinions. The final version ought to in- 
clude any strong minority point of view that has been expressed during the 
discussion. The recorder is actually preparing an accurate, impartial and con- 
cise synopsis of the whole discussion. It should tell the story without including 
amass of detail. 


The Use of an Observer 


It is sometimes difficult for a group to assess its own discussion process. They 
"can't see the forest for the trees'', A person who is not involved in the process 
can often see it more clearly than the participants can. For this reason an 
observer is sometimes asked to watch the group in action. He does not take part 
in the discussion, nor is he necessarily an authority on the subject being discussed. 
The questions he seeks to answer for the group are of this sort: 


Does the group, as a whole, seem to understand clearly the objective 
or the problem? 

How complete is the participation? 

How do various members help or block the general discussion? 


The report of the observer to the group should be presented frankly and objectively. 
It is unnecessary to refer to people by name, or to criticize individuals. The 
resulting hostility might defeat the observer's whole purpose. His responsibility 
is to describe the group process as he sees it. The group itself can draw the con- 
clusions about the weakness or strength of its own procedures. 
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Getting the Facts 


When a group has recognized and defined the question it wants to discuss, it moves 
on to the all-important second step of the discussion process ~ the fact-finding stage. 
Intelligent discussion can only result when the members of the group have complete 
and unbiased information. 


Here are some of the most used methods of presenting resource material to a group. 


The Lecture 


The commonest technique for presenting information to a group is based on one 
person making a thorough Study of a particular topic and then presenting the result 
of that study orally. The method has been considerably overworked, but there are 
many cases where it could not be replaced, with advantage, by any other technique. 
If the speaker is a skilled lecturer, the method can combine high entertainment 
value with a striking presentation of the subject. The skillful use of slides andother 
visual teaching aids adds effectiveness to many lectures. 


A lecture can cover more material more quickly than any other method, but it has 
some important disadvantages. For one thing, expert lecturers are rare. Without 
any means of participating, the members may grow bored and inattentive. A lecture 
draws from the experience of only one person and may not succeed in touching all 
sides of the question. The thinking of the group may be constrained along the path 
in which the lecturer leads them — like mental sheep. 


The chief disadvantages of the lecture method may be overcome by the generous 
allotment of time for questions. 


The Panel Discussion 


To insure an unbiased presentation of all sides of a question, a panel of experts, 
especially selected to represent various shades of opinion, is often asked to discuss 
a subject before the group, The moderator or chairman guides the discussion along 
the lines that will be of most use to the members of the listening group. He is the 
only member of the panel who should make a speech. His opening talk presents the 
topic for discussion. 


The members of the panel are usually people who have made a special study of the 
topic, They do not present their points of view in the form of speeches. The discus- 
sion should follow naturally and not become a symposium of prepared addresses. A 
"eut-and-dried" panel is so obviously artificial that much of the interest is lost. 


The discussion is carried on for a set period of time and then the meeting is given 
over to questions and follow-up discussion by the whele group. Each question from 
the listeners should be answered briefly and clearly by the panel members within 
whose field that particular question falls. 
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The Symposium 


The speakers at a symposium do not necessarily hold controversial views, as do the 
members of a discussion panel. They have usually been chosen because they have a 
special knowledge of some phase of the subject to be discussed. Each speaker makes 
a careful study of his contribution and they all combine to give the listeners a clear 
understanding of the subject from various angles so that open discussion can follow. 


Questions from the group should be permitted after each talk in order that doubtful 
points may be cleared up at once. 


The Seminar 


The seminar method enables a small groupto study problems that require research. 
Usually each member of a seminar is expected to present some prepared material 
covering a phase of the question that he has studied closely. During the discussion, 
criticism and comment that follow each of these presentations, the participants 
exchange information and pool their ideas, They may carry their task much further 
than just fact-finding. They may go on to preparing proposed solutions to problems, 
to planning of all kinds, or to surveys and evaluations. 


The participants in a seminar may have the services of a resource person, an 
expert or a specialist, from outside the group. 


The Exhibit or Demonstration 


Exhibits or demonstrations are most effective when a resource person is present 
to answer the group members' questions. 


An exhibit or demonstration can seldom fill in a general background of informa- 


tion for a group, but they can add dramatic force to a particular phase when 
used in combination with other methods. 


Films and other Visual Aids 


Films, filmstrips, slides, pictures and charts are of great assistance in present- 
ing certain kinds of information and motivation to the members of a group. To be 

effective they must be carefully chosen and used with skill. See page 108 for some 
hints on their use. 
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only member of the panel who should make a speech. His opening talk presents the 
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topic, They do not present their points of view in the form of speeches. The discus- 
sion should follow naturally and not become a symposium of prepared addresses, A 
"eut-and-dried" panel is so obviously artificial that much of the interest is lost. 
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The Symposium 


The speakers at a symposium do not necessarily hold controversial views, as do the 
members of a discussion panel. They have usually been chosen because they have a 
special knowledge of some phase of the subject to be discussed. Each speaker makes 
a careful study of his contribution and they all combine to give the listeners a clear 
understanding of the subject from various angles so that open discussion can follow. 


Questions from the group should be permitted after each talk in order that doubtful 
points may be cleared up at once. 


The Seminar 


The seminar method enables a small groupto study problems that require research. 
Usually each member of a seminar is expected to present some prepared material 
covering a phase of the question that he has studied closely. During the discussion, 
criticism and comment that follow each of these presentations, the participants 
exchange information and pool their ideas, They may carry their task much further 
than just fact-finding. They may go on to preparing proposed solutions to problems, 
to planning of all kinds, or to surveys and evaluations. 


The participants in a seminar may have the services of a resource person, an 
expert or a specialist, from outside the group. 


The Exhibit or Demonstration 


Exhibits or demonstrations are most effective when a resource person is present 
to answer the group members’ questions. 


An exhibit or demonstration can seldom fill in a general background of informa- 


tion for a group, but they can add dramatic force to a particular phase when 
used in combination with other methods. 


Films and other Visual Aids 


Films, filmstrips, slides, pictures and charts are of great assistance in present- 
ing certain kinds of information and motivation to the members of a group. Tobe 
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The Discussion Process in Large Groups 


Informal discussion methods are now often used even for meetings of large 
groups. Various devices are used to form face-to-face groups within the main 
assembly, and then to correlate the findings of all the small groups. 


In these small sub-groups it is possible for each person to play a significant 
part and to have the opportunity to express himself. The ideal face-to-face group 
is large enough to provide a variety of experience and opinion, but small enough 
to allow each individual to take part in the discussion. This implies that the 
ideal size is between five and twelve members. 


Buzz-groups 


One application of the buzz-group technique has already been outlined on 
page 55, as a method of obtaining program suggestions from the mem- 
bers at a general meeting. 


These discussion units are formed by having groups of five or six mem- 
bers turn so that they face each other for ten minutes of informal discussion 
without actually moving away from their positions in the assembly hall. 
This way of forming face-to-face groups has the advantage of quickly 
involving all the people present, and allowing each small group to report, 
through its chosen spokesman, its opinion on a single point. 


The '"'buzz'' session method, like any other, can be wasteful and disrupt-- 
ing if it gets out of hand, or if it has no real purpose. These small group 
discussions must be limited to a short, stated period of time and then 
brought back into the general meeting. The chairman must be sure that 
the purpose of the whole group is going to be well served by taking the 
time to get group opinion by this method. 


Discussion Groups 


For full-scale discussion, the small unit groups need more time and 
some arrangement of facilities in which each group can work undisturbed. 
When this method is used, the large meeting usually assembles for such 
purposes as outlining the proposition and receiving resource information. 
Then the small groups assemble in separate places and begin the jobs 
they have been assigned. They may each discuss some phase of the pro- 
blem, or each may tackle it as a whole. 


Within the small sub-group, each person is able to express his views on 
the problem with which the meeting is dealing. The result of the discus- 
sion in each sub-group is then presented to the large general meeting for 
the final phase of the discussion and decision-making. 


The Conference 


Sometimes a group finds that its interests overlap those of other organiza- 
tions, and it is clear that only co-operative study will yield satisfactory 
solutions to their common problems. Affiliated organizations may see 
that they will all profit from an exchange of ideas between representatives. 
Or a single large organization may find that it faces a whole complex of 
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questions that must be studied separately and then co-ordinated into 
a practical policy. Situations like these are usually dealt with at a 
conference. Members or delegates gather for a day, a week-end or 
a full week of discussion. 


At the most successful conferences the leaders have the same status 
as the other members of the group. Each member of the conference 
group has knowledge and experience to contribute to the solution of 
the problems chosen for study. 


Some of the plenary sessions of the conference may be quite formal. 
At other times the members will form small units for informal dis- 
cussion. At many conferences different questions,or several aspects 
of a problem ,are discussed by different groups of delegates at the 
same time. When an organization,or a community sends more than one 
representative to a conference ,it is wise to plan the schedule of each 
person so thatas many sessionsas possibleare covered bythe joint 
effort. 


The recording of conference discussions, resolutions and final decisions 
(and the important minority views) is a big part of the job. Observers 
are often asked to attend conference sessions to assist work groups or 
the whole conference group to evaluate their own progress. 


A conference makes use of many different applications of the decision- 
making process and varied methods of presenting resource material. 


Brainstorming 


When a group can only make progress by producing. large stock of new ideas, 
the technique of "brainstorming" may help them over the impasse. Only narrow 
and quite specific questions will yield to brainstorming". A planning group 
could more effectively use the technique on a problem like ''How might each of 
our members contribute to an international night?" than on the broader problem 
"How can we improve member-participation in our organization's programs?" 
Of course, these wider questions may be subdivided into several small, specific 
questions and dealt with in separate ''brainstorming"' sessions. 


The essence of "brainstorming" is free and unrestricted generation of ideas — 
good, bad and indifferent. No qualitative judgments whatever should be intro- 
duced during the session. No one should be allowed to criticize or evaluate any 
of the suggestions. All should be impartially noted down for later processing. 


The best ideas often result when the panelists build upon and modify each other's 
suggestions. 


The recorded list of suggestions is processed by the chairman, or by a group 

who took no part in the panel. Similar ideas are grouped and the more impossible 
suggestions eliminated. The result should be a stock of useful ideas and perhaps 
one or two brilliant enough to spark the group to new efforts. 


Discussion Program Methods 


Haire PATTERN OF 
METHOD CHARACTERISTIC | PARTICIPATION 
Gi 
PA : 


SPECIAL 
USEFULNESS LIMITATIONS 


Systematic presen- 
tation of knowledge. 


Little opportunity 
for audience to 
participate. 


Wi JR Information-giving. 


Lecture, film, read- 
ing, recitals, etc. 


Formality; lack of 
freedom to inter- 
change ideas. 


Audience can ob- 
tain the specific 

information it wants 
on particular aspects 
of the subject. 


Information-giving 
followed by 
questions for 
clarification. 


Presentation of dif- 
ferent points of 
view. 


Can get off the beam; 
personality of speak- 
ers may overshadow 
content: vocal speak- 
er or questioner can 
monopolize program. 


Different points of 
view spotlight issues, 
approaches, angles; 
stimulate analysis. 


Symposium panel 
or debate 


Practical with only 
a limited number of 
people. 


Pooling of ideas, 
experience, and 
knowledge; arriving 
at group decisions. 


High degree of 
group participation. 


Requires extra time 
and energy for 
planning. 


Gives first-hand 


experience. 


Investigation of a 
problem co- 
operatively. 


Project, field trip, 
exhibits, etc. 
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Makes individual 
discussion, pooling 
of ideas, possible in 
large groups. De- 
velops leadership 
skill in members. 


Contributions are 
not likely to be 
very deep or well 
organized. 


100°, participation 
by large audiences 
through small clus- 
ters of participants. 


"Buzz groups" 


Becomes disorgan- 

ized without careful 
planning of material 
to be covered. 


Spontaneous giving 
of opinions and facts 
by experts in re- 

sponse to questions. 


Brings knowledge 
from a number of 
sources to bear on 
one problem. 


Group interview 


Reprinted from Leadership Pamphlet No. 2, Planning Better Programs, Adult 
Leadership, monthly publication of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 


Formal Meetings 


Nowadays many voluntary organizations aim at keeping their meetings as informal 
as the situation will permit. But there is still a place for formal procedures. 
When a group must formulate policy in spite of controversy and dissension, or 
when the formal and legal record of a decision is important, or when a mass of 
routine business must be disposed of in the shortest possible time — these are the 
times for formal parliamentary procedures. 


The principles or rules called PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE have come 
down to us from the Roman Senate and from British and American parliamentary 
custom. They have been developed over the centuries as a tool for maintaining 
order and control in democratic assemblies. 


Four cardinal principles lie behind the rules of parliamentary procedure: 


Y Justice and courtesy for all 
VY Recognition of the will of the majority 
Y Protection of the rights of the minority 


VY One thing at a time 


At least three sources of reference are used in Canada. Bourinot's Rules of 
Order are used by the federal government and therefore sre most widely accepted 
The other two books on the subject which are acceptable to a large extent 
here, although they are American, are Robert's and Reed's. 


Through year's of experience, some organizations have found it advisable to 
change some of these rules to suit their particular needs. Such changes are 
usually recorded in the constitution of the organization. 


When an association makes use of formal procedures in its general meetings, the 
officers have the responsibility of learning the accepted forms and how to apply 
them without hesitation or confusion. It often happens that a member of a 
group, who takes a special interest in democratic traditions, will develop into 
an expert "parliamentarian" and assume the role of adviser to the officers and 
members. 


The Order of Business 


The list of the items to be brought before a meeting, the whole program, is 
called the AGENDA. The sequence in which the items of business are arranged 
is called the ORDER OF BUSINESS. In a formal meeting the order of business 
will cover the whole agenda. In the meetings of most community organizations, 
the order of business will apply only to the business part of the agenda. 
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The order of business most often used is as follows: 


1. CALL TO ORDER 
('The meeting will now come to order" says the chairman or president.) 


2. ROLL CALL 
(This is important for the attendance record, in deciding such things as 
quorum and eligibility to vote, and in identifying visitors.) 


3. READING OF THE MINUTES 
(Minutes are read by the secretary or ''taken as read"' if copies are sent 
to the members by mail.) 


4, CONFIRMING THE MINUTES 
(Are there any errors or omissions?'' Corrections are made without 
amotion. "If there are no (further) errors or omissions, I declare 
the minutes approved as read (corrected).'' Some organizations prefer 
to have a formal motion for the adoption of minutes, particularly if they 
have been corrected.) 


5. REPORTS OF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
(The treasurer and chairmen of standing and special committees read 
written reports which are filed with the secretary as soon as read, 
The report of the treasurer is not adopted by motion unless it is audited. 
A committee report is not adopted by motion unless it contains a recom- 
mendation and then the recommendation only is considered by the motion. 
It is customary for the person reading the report to move the adoption ff 
it qualifies .) 


6. CORRESPONDENCE 
(‘Is there any correspondence?" or ''The secretary will read any cor- 
respondence.'' Letters requiring action are handed to the president; 
any others are filed without motion.) 


7. UNFINISHED BUSINESS or business arising out of the minutes. 
("'Is there any unfinished business?'' The secretary should have a list 
ready.) 


8. NEW BUSINESS 
(Correspondence is usually considered first, since it is at hand. It 
may be presented in any order at the president's option.) 


9, ANNOUNCEMENTS 
(''Are there any announcements?'' —for example, the time and place 
of the next meeting or of a special event.) 


10... ADJOURNMENT 
("If there is no further business (pause) I declare the meeting adjourned" 
or '', . , this meeting will stand adjourned." If for any reason a meeting 
is adjourned before the order of business is completed it must be adjourned 
by motion, as described on page 85 under ''Privileged Motions" .) 


Handling of Motions 


A motion is the principal tool of an organization for recording the opinion of the group, 
deciding to take action, and recognizing accomplishment. 


Motions should be carefully worded so that they are identifiable as belonging to one of 
the above categories. It is often advisable to have them handed to the secretary inwriting. 


1.:Mr. Smith, a member, stands and 
says "Mr. Chairman" or "Madam 
Chairman". 


3.Mr. Smith says 'I move that... 
. .'' delivering or reading the 
motion. 


5. Chairman says "It has been moved 
by Mr. Smith and seconded by 
Mr. Brown that. . ..Is there any 
discussion?" 


2. 


The chairman recognizes the speaker 
and says "Mr. Smith" or "the chair 
recognizes Mr, Smith". 


Another member, Brown, raises 
one hand to be identified by the 
chairman and secretary, then says 
"T second the motion". 


Mr. Smith, the mover, usually 
speaks first giving his reasons. 
Then the opportunity to speak must 
be given to anyone who wishes to 
oppose the motion. 


eee 


7. At the end of the discussion the chairman says "If there is no further discussion 


(pause) the motion is that. .... 


All in favour?'' He pauses while a count is 


taken. "Opposed?'' Again he pauses while a count is taken. Then he says ''The 
motion is carried (defeated or lost).'' For details of voting procedures, see section 


on voting and balloting. 


Note: The reason a seconder is required 
is that this procedure ensures that at 
least two members of the group favour 
the idea expressed in the motion. 
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Changing of Motions 


To change a motion requires a new motion called an AMENDMENT. Care must be 
taken to see thay an amendment merely changes a part or parts of the original motion. 
An amendment which completely alters or nullifies the original motion should not be 
accepted by the chairman since a vote against the motion serves the same purpose. 


to insert or add a word, phrase or sentence to the motion, 
to strike out or delete a word, phrase or sentence, of the motion, 
to strike out and insert another (substitute) word,phrase or sentence. 


An 
AMENDMENT 
proposes 


The mover of the amendment says ''I move to amend the motionby... .'' The 


seconder says "I second the amendment (or motion to amend)"’. Discussion, if any, 
then follows — as in the handling of the original motion. 


A vote on the amendment must be taken before the original motion is voted on. 


Should the majority be in favour of the amendment (carried) the chairman then says 
"Is there any further discussion on the motion?'' After a pause he says "If not, the 
motion, as amended, is that... ." 


If the majority vote against the amendment (defeated) then the original motion, 
unchanged, is voted on in the regular way. 


A second amendment is called the AMENDMENT TO THE AMENDMENT. This is 

the limit to which alterations of motions should go in any meeting. It should be clearly 
understood that an amendment to the amendment is exactly that. It alters only the 
amendment, not any other part of the original motion. 


The procedure for handling the amendment to the amendment is the same as for any 
motion. The second amendment must be disposed of before the first amendment is 
considered. After this has taken place another amendment to the amendment may be 
moved. 


If an amendment 
to the amendment 
has been moved, 


THEN 
the amendment 


Then the 


it is the becomes the this vote ORIGINAL 
PRESENT PRESENT a has been MOTION 
MOTION MOTION is considered 


being considered & is considered 


by the meeting 


Should anyone wish to alter a different part of the original motion, he must wait until 
the foregoing series of amendments has been dealt with. He may then move a new 
amendment. 
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Special Motions 


The general rule is that any motion must be dealt with before another one 
is considered. However there are a number of situations where motions 
of a special nature must be considered before anything else. These are 


PRIVILEGED, SUBSIDIARY, INCIDENTAL, or UNCLASSIFIED motions. 


It should be remembered that motions which fall into any of these categories 
may be misused. They should be accepted by the chairman with the utmost 
caution. He should keep in mind those cardinal principles of Parliamentary 
Procedure mentioned on page 81. The chairman must see that no one is 
allowed to use these motions in a way to confuse the meeting. 


PRIVILEGED MOTIONS are the kind that can stop proceedings no matter what is 
going on. A speaker may be interrupted by a PRIVILEGED MOTION. The chair- 
man must deal with it immediately, before the speaker continues. A PRIVILEGED 
MOTION does not refer to the subject under discussion but to the physical comfort 

of the members attending, to the fact that the order of business is not being followed, 
or to the adjournment of the meeting. 


1. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question of privilege. Will you please have the 
windows opened?" This is used for the consideration of an urgent matter, 
usually concerned with the physical well-being of those attending the meeting — 
noise, interruptions, heat or cold. Such a motion does not require a seconder 
and it is customary for the chairman simply to ask for an expression of 
opinion from the meeting without allowing any discussion. A majority of 
hands raised would indicate thai the windows ought to be opened and the 
meeting would return to the order of business. 


2. "Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. The orders call for discussion 
of .....'' This is sometimes termed call for orders-of-the-day. Its 
purpose is to bring the meeting back to the question being considered. Agood 
chairman should not allow the meeting to digress so that such a motion is 
needed. As in a question of privilege, no seconder is required for this sort 
of motion. The chairman simply acknowledges the motion and returns to the 
order of business. 


3. Anyone may make a motion to adjourn at any time during a meeting. But it 
is considered discourteous to do so while discussion is in progress. A motion 
to adjourn during a meeting must have a seconder. There can be no discussion. 
A vote is taken immediately. A majority in favour means that the meeting is 
adjourned. The question being considered at the time of such an adjournment 
is placed on the agenda for the following meeting as "unfinished business". 


4, Sometimes in large gatherings or lengthy sessions a motion to call a recess 
is presented. This requires a seconder. It can only be discussed as to the 
length of the recess. 
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SUBSIDIARY MOTIONS refer to the subject under discussion. An amendment is 
actually a subsidiary motion. It is not good practice to allow a speaker to be inter- 
rupted by a SUBSIDIARY MOTION. The chairman may say ''We will consider your 
motion as soon as this speaker has concluded his remarks."' 


Ls 


bo 


"Mr, Chairman, I move we call for a vote.'' Such a call for a vote is some- 
times used to end a lengthy discussion. It must be seconded. No discussion 


is allowed, but a two-thirds majority must vote in favour of it. If it carries, 
then the original motion must be voted upon immediately. 


. "Mr. Chairman, I move that this question be referred to a special committee 


consisting of . . . . (or as named by the chairman) ."’ When further informa- 
tion on any subject is necessary before a decision can be reached, the question 
may be referred to a special committee who will report to a subsequent meet- 
ing, At that meeting the matter is brought up under "unfinished business". 
Such a motion must be seconded and may be discussed. A simple majority is 
sufficient to carry it. 


. ''Mr. Chairman, I move that we table the motion (or . . . . that the motion 


be placed on the table) ." Tabling a motion is used as a method of postponing 
or laying aside discussion of a question until later in the meeting. It requires 
a seconder; there can be no discussion; and a simple majority approves it. 


There are other motions used in parliamentary situations to postpone discussion but 
they are seldom used by community organizations since referring to a committee 
serves this purpose. 


INCIDENTAL MOTIONS are those that indicate that something else must be done 
before the question being discussed can be properly dealt with. They do not refer 
specifically to the question being discussed. In fact, they are often used to attempt 
to nullify the original motion. 
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"Mr. Chairman, I move that the motion be withdrawn."' A withdraw motion 
may be useful if discussion discloses that any motion is a waste of time or 
not in the best interests of the organization. The mover of the original 
motion, or anyone else, may move that the motion be withdrawn. This does 
not require a seconder. There can be no discussion. A simple majority 
indicates the withdrawal. Some organizations do not vote on the question at 
all, but simply ask the mover and the seconder of the original motion for ap- 
proval to withdraw it. The secretary should strike out of the minutes all re- 
ference to the motion that has been withdrawn. 


. ''Mr. Chairman, I move that nominations be closed.'' The aim of a motion 


to close nominations is to keep the number of names on a ballot within 
reasonable limits. This special motion is too often used undemocratically 


to narrow the ballot to one or two candidates —a dangerous practice. To 
prevent this misuse of the motion, the chairman may recognize members 
rising to make further nominations before he recognizes the mover of the 
motion to close nominations. As a further safeguard, a seconder and a 
two-thirds majority are required to carry the motion. A motion to re-open 
nominations may be moved by anyone who wishes to nominate another 
candidate . 


. ''Mr. Chairman, I move to appeal the ruling of the chair. It should be that 


. » - »'!' The motion to appeal the ruling of the chair must be made 
immediately upon disagreeing with the action of the chairman. It is a means 
of protection for the members of the group against an autocratic or mis- 
informed chairman. It is sometimes used by "hecklers" in an attempt to 
undermine the prestige of the chairman. This type of motion should not be 
considered as a vote of no confidence unless the motion so states. The 
proper interpretation is that the chair has misunderstood the will of the 
majority. This motion must be seconded and discussion must be allowed. 
A majority in favour of the motion obliges the chairman to change his action 
in accordance with the wishes of the group. 


It is customary, though not essential, for the chairman to ask the secretary or some 
disinterested person to call for the vote on a motion to appeal the ruling of the chair, 
and to indicate the result, The chairman should then graciously accept the decision 
and, without apology, say something like this: ''Since it is the wish ot the majority 
of the members present, I shall change my ruling as follows. .... 


UNCLASSIFIED MOTIONS are those that refer to motions that have previously ap- 
peared on the order of business but need to be considered again. 


ale 


"Mr. Chairman, I move that we reconsider the motion previously decided 
upon that. . . .'' When the group desires to reconsider the motion so that 
the members may vote with more knowledge of the subject, this type of 
motion is used. It requires a seconder and may be discussed. A majority 
in favour carries the motion. 


. "Mr. Chairman, I move that we rescind the motion previously passed that 


. .. .'' Where a group has recorded a decision, and then finds it imprac- 
ticable or impossible to abide by, this motion to rescind (cancel or repeal) 
the motion is used. It requires a seconder and may be discussed. It is 
customary to require a two-thirds majority. 


. 'Mr. Chairman, I move that we take from the table the motion that... ." 


Where a motion has been tabled (see Subsidiary Motions) it is necessary to 
move to take the motion from the table and have it placed on the agenda again 
for consideration. 
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Voting or Balloting 


To determine the opinion of a group on a motion, it is necessary to have each mem- 
ber indicate whether he is in favour of or against the question. There are a number 
of accepted methods of acquiring this information. 


A CLOSED BALLOT is the method used when individual opinions should remain se- 
cret. It is always used for the election of officers and frequently for the admission of 
new members and highly controversial questions. It may be requested by any member 
through a motion properly passed ''that the vote on this question be by secret ballot''. 
A blank slip of paper, or one carrying the exact question to be voted on, is handed to 
each member in good standing. The group is then instructed to mark the ballots in the 
proper way(e.g. an X opposite a name, "'yes'’or "no", or a person's name). The ballots 
are then folded once or twice and handed to the scrutineer at the proper time. 


The actual number of votes for and against the question is announced by the presiding 
officer and recorded in the minutes except in the case of the election of officers. 


A POLLED BALLOT is considered wise on many controversial issues. The secretary 
reads aloud the name of each eligible member who replies aloud in accordance with 
his opinion. The presiding officer should instruct the members to reply using such 
words as "'yes", ''no"’, ''for'', or ''against''. (The words ''yea"’ and "nay" are confusing 
because of the similarity of their vowel sounds.) After the secretary has read the en- 
tire list, the presiding officer should enquire whether there are any others present who 
consider themselves eligible to vote. Each request to vote should be considered on its 
merits and a definite ruling given. Following this, the secretary should tabulate the 
number of votes for and against and hand the result to the chairman for announcement. 
The information should appear in the minutes. 


A STANDING VOTE is used in a large group, or where there is any doubt as to the 
number of votes. The presiding officer may say, ''All those in favour please stand 
(or will signify by standing)''. The chairman may then ask the secretary to count the 
number of persons standing and ask someone else to check the result. It is essential 
that the chairman immediately say, ''All those opposed please stand"', and that the 
secondcount be taken. The result of this vote must also be recorded in the minutes. 


A SHOW OF HANDS is the most frequently used method of voting in community organi- 
zations. The chairman usually says, ''All those in favour please raise their right hands." 
Then he should also ask all those opposed to raise their hands. If there is any obvious 
majority for or against the question the chairman usually announces that "the motion 

is carried (or is defeated)'’. An actual count is not taken. Should there be doubt as 

to the majority, it is wise for the chairman to ask the members to vote again, this 

time taking a standing vote. 


THE UNANIMOUS VOTE is used occasionally when an organization wishes to record 
unanimous approval of some item such as a vote of appreciation, or the election of an 
honorary officer. When sucha result is obvious, the chairman says, ''The secretary 
will please cast an unanimous ballot in favour of the motion", 
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ihe President ata Formal Meeting 


The president usually acts as chairman at the large formal meetings of any 
organization. It is his responsibility then to see that order and decorum are 
preserved, and that both sides of any question are thoroughly and fairly dis- 
cussed, 


Using a good deal of tact and scrupulous courtesy, the president should 


call the meeting to order, 
adhere strictly to the order of business, 


guide each debate so that it does not deviate from 
the question or from the order of business, 
avoid discussing the question himself. 
Every member who desires to speak should have the opportunity. If possible, 
pro and con speakers should alternate in the debate. If the president feels he 
must discuss the question he should ask someone else to take the chair until 
after the vote has been taken. 


Also he should remember that no seconder means there is no motion, 


take care to state the wording of each motion clearly TWICE, 
(once before discussion and once before voting), 
call for the vote and announce the result. 


The president himself votes only to break a tie. Since it is customary to con- 
sider a tie vote as defeating a motion, the president's deciding vote is usually 
cast against the motion. The reason for this is that half the group is against 
the proposal. If the tie is the result of a secret ballot, then the president does 
not vote to break the tie, but declares the motion defeated. 


He should be ready to appoint committees when authorized 
by a motion. 

He may suggest motions but he may not make them himself. 

He refers to himself as ''the chair", never as "I". 


He uses his gavel sparingly—one rap for calling the meeting 
to order, one for restoring order, or for adjournment. 
He remains seated, usually, except for calling the meeting 

to order, putting a question to the vote, giving a decision. 


The president's knowledge of parliamentary procedure should be sure and pre- 
cise, so that he is able to give his full attention to what the members are Saying. 
If he hesitates and consults over each decision, he will be too preoccupied to 
sense the attitudes developing and changing among the members. 


One of the president's most important duties is to see that the vice-president 
conducts meetings at least twice during his term of office. 
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For Further Reading 


APPLIED IMAGINATION— Alexander F. Osborn (Chas. Scribner's Sons, New 
Vorkse1957. 8379p wR$3> To. Manual of Instruction -$1. 00) 

BETTER BOARDS AND COMMITTEES-— Leadership Pamphlet #14, Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S., 743 N. Wabash Ave. , Chicago 11, Ill. 48p. 60¢. 

BRAINSTORMING— Charles H. Clark (Doubleday & Co. , New York, 1958. $4.50) 

COMMITTEE COMMON SENSE— Audrey R. & Harleigh B. Trecker (Whiteside 
Inc. & Wm. Morrow & Co., New York, 1954. 158 p. $3.75) 

CONDUCTING WORKSHOPS AND INSTITUTES— Leadership Pamphlet#9, Adult 
Education Association of the U.S., 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

48 p. 60¢. 

THE CONDUCT OF MEETINGS—G.H. Stanford (Oxford University Press, 
Toronto, 1958. 88p. $2.50) 

CONFERENCES THAT WORK-— Leadership Pamphlet #11, Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the U.S.,743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11,Tll. 48 p. 60¢. 

THE CULTIVATION OF COMMUNITY LEADERS— William H. Biddle (Harper 
& Bros., New York, 1953. 203 p. $3.00) 

FILM UTILIZATION— J. Roby Kidd & Carter B. Storr (Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, 113 St. George St., Toronto 5. 48 p. $1.00) 

GETTING AND KEEPING MEMBERS— Leadership Pamphlet #12, Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.,743N. Wabash Ave. , Chicago 11, Ill. 48p. 60¢. 

HANDBOOK FOR DISCUSSION LEADERS—J.J. Auer & H.L. Ewbank (Harper 
& Bros., New York, (revised 1954). 113 p. $2.00) 

HANDBOOK FOR GROJP LEADERS— Ann Curphey Brown & Sally Brown Geis 
(Woman's Press, New York, 1952. 212p. $3.00) 

HOW TO ATTEND A CONFERENCE— Dorothea L. Sullivan (Association Press, 
New York, 1954. 6lp. $1.00) 

HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSION— Leadership Pamphlet #1, Adult Education Associ- 
ation of the U.S.,743 N. Wabash Ave. , Chicago 11, Ill. 48p. 60¢. 

HOW TO WORK WITH GROUPS— Audrey R. & Harleigh B. Trecker (Whiteside 
Inc. & Wm. Morrow & Co., New York, 1952. 167 p. $3.75) 

THE LEADER'S DIGEST, Volume No. 1—a group of articles that appeared in 
Adult Leadership in 1952 and 1953. Volumes 2 and 3 have also been 
published and they contain many useful articles. 96 p. $2.00. 

LEARNING THROUGH DISCUSSION— Nathaniel Cantor (Human Relations for 
Industry, Buffalo 2, New York, 1951. l1lp. $8.00) 

LOOK, LISTEN AND LEARN—L. Harry Strauss & J. Roby Kidd (Association 
Press, New York, 1948. 235 p. $4.25) 

NEW WAYS TO BETTER MEETINGS— Bert and Frances Strauss (Viking 
Press, New York, 1951. 250 p. $3.25) 

STREAMLINING PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE-— Leadership Pamphlet #15, 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.,743 N. Wabash Ave., 

Chicago 11, Ill. 48p. 60¢. 

UNDERSTANDING EO\W GROUPS WORK—Leadership Pamphlet #4, Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U.S.,743N. Wabash Ave. , Chicago 11, Ill. 48p. 60¢. 

THE WORKSHOP WAY OF LEARNING— Earl C. Kelley (Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1951.75169 p.) $3750) 
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Speaking in Public 


What is effective speaking? 


Good public speaking is simply the art of good conversation carried a step or 
two beyond the usual. It is largely through the spoken word that we communi- 
cate with each other, develop understanding, exchange knowledge and find 
mutually acceptable goals. Through effective public speaking we can encourage, 
teach, entertain and inspire others. 


If we look for the principles that are the basis of intelligent conversation we will 
find the principles of effective public speaking. 


In chatting with friends we speak naturally, 
directly and spontaneously. Whether we 

are standing or sitting we move about quite 
freely. Our conversation becomes serious 
when we have an idea to convey and a reason 
to convey it. We are convinced that the idea 
is sound and we try to present it clearly and 
logically. We have no difficulty in express- 
ing the idea in simple words because we be- 
lieve in it. 


When we talk in a small group such as our 
family, describing an experience or attempt- 
ing to persuade them that some idea of ours is a good one, we use simple, direct 
language and we look at every member of the group as we talk. Ina larger group, 
such as a club, most conversations are on the same basis, except that we are likely 
to concentrate on a single subject of common interest. The members of the club 
group direct their thinking toward the special purpose for which they are meeting 
and choose their words more carefully than they do in casual conversation. 


NFB Photo 


In speaking to an audience all these principles of good conversation are followed 
and, in addition, we must be sure to speak loudly enough for everyone to hear. 
Probably we will assume a little more dignity than in everyday conversation and 
we will guard our statements carefully lest we be quoted. 


Effective speaking then is simply 


persuasive conversation developed and adapted 
to fit the occasion, further a special purpose, and 
suit the people who listen. 


Since all of us practise conversation every day in chatting with our friends or 
conferring with our families, we already possess the fundamental skills of public 
speaking. We need only concern ourselves with the slightly altered techniques 
that apply to making sure that we are understood by a larger group of people. 


The Occasion 
Most occasions call for short speeches. 


Quite often the members of community organizations have little or no time to 
prepare their remarks beforehand. When they contribute to informal discussion, 
or speak to a motion at a formal meeting, they must speak spontaneously, and 
trust to conviction and the clearness of their thinking to put across the ideas 
they want to express. 


In other circumstances the members will have time to prepare their remarks— 


when they are asked to 
make announcements, 


introduce speakers, 

thank speakers, 

present gifts, 

accept gifts, 

propose a toast, 

answer a toast, 

nominate a candidate for office, 

welcome new members or groups, 

say farewell on retiring or leaving a group. 


Once in 2 while the circumstances will call for a longer, more detailed talk 
that requires a period of intensive study and preparation. Officers, committee 
chairmen, or spokesmen for study groups must prepare carefully and talk at 
some length when they 

give information or explanation to a group, 

take part in a panel discussion, 

present their viewpoints in a symposium, 

offer inspiration or entertainment. 


How to Prepare the Address 


There is a formula attributed to an old Negro 
preacher which is worth remembering because 
it sets the pattern for most speeches: 


First, I tells 'em what I'm goin' to 
tell 'em; then I tells 'em; then I tells 
‘em what I told 'em. 


The particular occasion will determine the 
time, the formalities, the amount of prepara- 
tion, and the length of the presentation; but 
every speech, however short or long, has an 


INTRODUCTION, a BODY, and a CONCLUSION, 
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The BODY of the speech is usually worked 
out first. 


As you begin to prepare what you are going 
to say, ask yourself these three questions 


What is the subject, not just the title, of 
my speech? 


What particular points (not more than four) 
do I want to bring out? 


Whyare these points directed at 
this audience? 


With this basic information before you, write down all the information at your 
command to support the points you have chosen. Also write down any argu- 
ments you know of which are opposed to your proposition and prepare a rebuttal. 
Take as much time as possible for thinking out your arguments at this stage. 

If there is time, take a week or two for reflection — it will pay big dividends. 


NOW & arrange all this material in order for presentation. Your original 
points, each with its supporting material, must be arranged in a logical 
sequence. The discussion of each point should lead naturally into 
the next. 


& Begin the refining process by measuring all your statements against 
your answers to the question ''Why are these points directed at this 
audience ?" 


@ See that all your statements are within the understanding of your audi- 
ence. If you are not certain they will be understood, delete them or 
rewrite them in a simpler form. 


Check for double meanings. Guard against unfamiliar big words and 
"jargon" (the special vocabulary used by people thoroughly familiar 
with a particular subject, but meaningless to others). 


@ Remove any statements which, on second thought, appear uncouth 
or in poor taste, 


THEN, if it is your first speech, write it all out, not as you would write an 
article for publication, but conversationally as you would talk. 


Now you have the BODY of your speech. To this must be added an INTRODUCTION 
and a CONCLUSION. 


Many successful speakers prepare the conclusion before the introduction. 


A good conclusion might be a summary of what has been said, a challenge to 
action, an appeal for further consideration, an illustration to emphasize the main 
points, or any combination of these. After you have decided on the form you 
wish to use, work it out so that it ends with a strong, positive statement. Don't 
weaken the climax with any further words, not even "thank you" unless you have 
asked for permission to speak. 


When you have completed the development of the body, and the climax or con- 
clusion, you are ready to think about the introduction. 


The introduction should be short, and it has two purposes. It should put the 
audience at ease, and it should let them know what the speech is about. For 
beginners it is wise to write out and memorize the first two or three sentences. 
This assures a confident beginning. Many experienced speakers use a short 
phrase or sentence which the listeners may think of as the topic. This is in- 
cluded in the introduction and may be repeated during the course of the speech. 


The Short Speech for a Particular Occasion 


A short Speech is sometimes more difficult to write than a long one. To be 
effective, short talks need careful refining. Every word must count. 


The speaker must keep in mind the occasion of his speech, the audience to 
whom he talks, the group for whom he speaks, the facts that need to be given, 
and above all, the time allotted. He should err on the side of brevity, if at all. 


Here are some points to remember in connection with the occasions for short 
speeches listed on page 92. 


To make an announcement: 


give all the detail needed; 

be precise about time, place, and any requirements; 

allow the audience time to absorb and remember; 

avoid confusing the facts with irrelevant detail or un- 
necessary chatter. 


To introduce a speaker: 


mention the subject of the address, and why it has been 
chosen; 
say why the topic is important to this particular audience; 
say why this speaker has been chosen; 
give his name and something about him, without too 
much praise; 
leave the topic itself to the speaker. 
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To thank a speaker: 


offer thanks on behalf of the audience, not of yourself; 
thank him for what he has given in terms of 
information and ideas, 
entertainment, 
inspirational values; 
thank him for his personal sacrifice of time, energy, etc. ; 
refrain from repeating the speech and from expressing your 
personal appreciation. 


To present a gift: 
refer to the occasion; 
remind the audience of the achievements of the recipient; 
express goodwill on behalf of the audience; 
present the gift. 
To accept a gift: 
express thanks for yourself, or on behalf of the group you 
represent; 
mention in some appropriate way the debt owed by you or 
your group to those who are presenting the gift. 


To propose a toast: 
refer to the significance of the occasion; 
pay a suitable tribute; 
speak on behalf of the audience; 
be sure to have the audience's full attention for the proposal 
of the toast. 


To answer a toast: 
say ''thank you"; 
share something of yourself that is appropriate. 


To nominate a candidate for office: 
name your candidate, 
describe the office to be filled; 
give the qualifications of your candidate; 
move formal nomination; 
respect the time and the requirements of the proceedings 
(it is easy to overdo a good thing here). 


To welcome a person or group: 
mention the significance of the occasion; 
express the pleasure and goodwill of the audience; 
share with the audience something about the visitor(s). 


On retiring or leaving a group: 
express thanks for help and co-operation; 
give a brief resumé of the things accomplished during your 
term of association; 
make reference to the future. 
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Presenting the Speech 


Gr Having written your speech, read it and re-read it until you are com- 
pletely familiar with the sequence of thought. 


& Memorize only the beginning and the ending. 


ee Then write brief reminders of the important points in their proper 
order on cards or small sheets of paper. These notes should be in 
ink, and if possible, printed in letters large enough to be read at 
arm's length. 


oe It is also wise to number the cards. 


oS Be sure to take the cards with you when you go to speak! 


Interesting and well-prepared material can be made even more acceptable to 
the audience if the speaker keeps in mind a few points about the delivery. A 
well-known, short comment states them well: Stand up, speak up, and shut up! 


When you are introduced Take a little time to move to the centre of the plat- 
form, or make some natural gesture such as moving 
an object if you are at a table. Then look at your audience for two or three 
seconds while you take a few deep breaths. That will help you throw off the sud- 
den nervousness of the moment and create an atmosphere of respect and antici- 
pation in the audience. 


passes’ those present Use the appropriate form (Mr. Chairman, Ladies and 
‘ Gentlemen", etc.) and speak clearly and distinctly. If 
some remark in the introduction or unusual situation in the meeting can be com- 
mented upon you will have the advantage of getting used to the acoustics of the 
room, and the audience, before you begin the text of your speech. 


Make sure that those in the back row can hear what you are saying 


Never begin with an apology such as "I'm not much of a speaker"! 
or "I don't know why I was called upon". 


es at your audience The audience should feel that you are talking to them. 

Several methods are used by experienced speakers. 
Some choose a few people who seem to be listening attentively, scattered through- 
out the audience, and talk to each of them at different times. Other speakers 
focus their eyes about three-quarters of the way back and let them move from side 
to side as they talk. Still others will talk to the back row, but occasionally empha- 
size an important statement by directing it to the people immediately in front of 
them. 


Bsve ak up! You must speak loudly enough for everyone in the 

audience to hear you but, at the same time, there must 
be enough variation in the pitch of your voice to avoid monotony. Nearly every- 
one uses three inflections of the speaking voice, a low, grave quality which 
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expresses seriousness or sadness, a middle range for ordinary conversation, 
and a higher pitch that expresses happiness, excitement or indignation. 


The medium range will be used for most of your speech of course, but the 
other two should be used where appropriate in order to add interest. If you 
have an important message to put across, lower the pitch of your voice (not the 
volume). If you have an exciting statement to make, use the higher tone. We 
do these things naturally in ordinary conversation but sometimes forget to make 
use of them when we increase the volume of our voices for the benefit of a large 
audience, 


, Enunciate clearly We all fall into bad habits of enunciation in the hurry 
of everyday life. We fail to open our mouths and we 


slur over syllables. Listeners soon tire of a speaker if they cannot understand 
every word. On the other hand, we do not sound natural or interesting if every 
syllable is equally stressed; that sounds stiff and forced. Good speech has 

a pattern of varied stresses like music. We should practise speaking with a 
relaxed jaw making full use of the tongue, lips and teeth. If the mouth is open 
the words will be projected at full volume toward the audience and will not emerge 
muffled and dim as they do through almost-clenched teeth and taut face muscles. 


2 Watch your posture Proper breathing is of great importance in good voice 
production. Use your diaphragm and fill the lower 

part of yourlungs. A speaker who uses only his chest and upper lungs for breath- 
ing will grow short of breath. This will make him nervous and tense. The 
consequent constriction of the muscles will cause further shortness of breath. 
He may blame the shortness of breath on his nervousness, but poor posture is 
the real cause. 

Speaking a little more slowly than you do in ordinary conversation also 
helps you to breathe more deeply and naturally. It will also make it easier for 
the audience to understand you. 


Standin a relaxed andcomfortable position but avoid any appearance of list- 
lessness. Keep your feet together, a little apart, or one aheadof the other, which- 
ever is comfortable. Good posture will make control of your breathing easier. 
Some people find it helpful to check their posture before a full-length mirror. 


Good posture will help you to look keen and alert, and give the audience 
the feeling that you are pleased to be speaking to them. You should not grin, of 
course, but they will appreciate you if they feel you are enthusiastic and sincere. 
Don't be afraid to move about a little once in a while. You should always feel 
free to use your hands and arms to emphasize a point or to look at your notes. 
Be sure your movements are natural. Freedom of movement will make your 
talk seem easy and conversational if it is not overdone. 


End on a strong note Make the last statement of your speech sound as 

strong and positive as it seemed when you wrote it. 
Remember that it is not logical to say ''thank you'' unless you have asked for 
permission to speak. 
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The Points to Remember 
Careful preparation is the basis of good presentation. 
Talk to your audience —not at them. 


Think of the audience as your friends and keep them with you. 
Speaking in public is an extension of ordinary conversation. 


Use words that this particular audience will understand easily. 
The language must be clear, and the voice loud enough to be heard. 
Make sure of your pronunciations by using a dictionary. 

Correct posture, relaxed and comfortable, is essential for adequate 
breathing and good voice production. 

Accept interruptions graciously. 


Be humorous only if you can be appropriate. Tell stories or jokes 
that support your argument or apply to the immediate situation. 


Use your own personality -BE YOURSELF. 


Some Hints about Practice 


There are two principle rules for increasing your effectiveness in public 
speaking: 

LEARN TO LISTEN objectively and critically 

to every speaker you hear, particularly yourself. 


Get as much PRACTICE as possible. 


Take every opportunity to speak that comes your way. Read aloud stories, 
poetry and your own writing to imaginary audiences. Read and talk to a tape- 
recorder, and listen to yourself. Read and talk to your family and friends, 
asking for their criticism. 


Ge Make notes of your conversations with friends. Then, when you 
have time, criticize and develop them. 


Go For practice in extemporaneous speaking, put a number of topics 
that interest you on slips of paper. Draw one from a hat and talk 
briefly about it to your family. 


Read carefully newspaper and magazine articles and then retell the 
main points in the form of short talks. 


& Criticize your own speaking posture and gestures in a full-length 
mirror. 


Read aloud other people's speeches, trying to give them all the ap- 
propriate inflections of voice, and changes of pace. 
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Most people find it easier to follow a program of study when they work 
with a group. Classes in public speaking are offered in many communities. 
Speakers' clubs are often organized to meet the need for group study. Here 
are a few suggestions for practice in groups. 


JY Give three-minute talks on interesting books or movies. 


V Take sides on current political issues. 
Vv Promote the campaign of a local agency such as the community chest. 


V Describe favourite hobbies or sports. 


V Give directions, extemporaneously, for reaching a particular place, for 
cooking a favourite dish, for carrying out a craft or business technique. 


V The whole group might draw up a list of topics and assign them by lot 
to individual members for preparation and presentation. 


Vv Group study offers opportunities to develop discussion techniques. Four 
or five members might discuss a subject apart from the others and then 
one of them might report the discussion to all the members of the class 
or club. 


For Further Reading 


In this short article it has been impossible to go fully into subjects like voice con- 
trol, the literary aspects of public speaking and many others. The following books 
will be found useful by those who wish to pursue the subject. 


THE ART OF SPEAKING MADE SIMPLE —W.R.Gondin & E.W. Mammen. (Made- 
Simple Books Inc., 220- 5th Ave., New York. American Book-Stratford 
Press, New York, 1955) 

HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC —C.W. Wright. (Crown Publishers, New York, 1953. 
In Canada — Ambassador Books, 370 Alliance Ave., Toronto) 

HOW TO WRITE A SPEECH —Edward J. Hegarty. (McGraw-Hill of Canada, Ltd., 
253 Spadina Rd., Toronto 4. 1951) 

NEW TREASURY OF STORIES FOR EVERY SPEAKING AND WRITING OCCASION — 
Jacob M. Braude. (Prentice-Hall, Inc. Englewood Cliffs,N.J., 1959) 

THE PROCESS OF COMMUNICATION —David K. Berlo. (Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
Iac., New York, 1960) 

THE SUCCESSFUL SPEAKER'S HANDBOOK — Herbert V. Prochnow. (Prentice- 
Hall Inc., New York, 1951) 

WORKING WONDERS WITH WORDS — Wilfred Womersley. (J.M. Dent & Sons 
Canada Ltd., 224 Bloor St. W., Toronto. 1951) ° 
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Teaching Adults 


I The Adult Student 


The group leader who accepts the challenge of teaching a group of adults must 
appreciate their special needs. First of all, we must remember who the adult 
student is: 

He is, or has been most of his life, a bread- 
winner. His chief aims are earning a living 
and caring for his family. Learning is in- 
cidental. 

His studies must have definite, apparent and 
immediate purposes, even if recreational 
escape is part of his purpose. 


He lives in the midst of stern realities, 
vigorous competition and economic struggle. 


He has many business, social and domestic 
demands on his time. To study he must 
borrow time and the result of the study 
must justify the sacrifice. 


The learning must have a close connection 
with everyday life and the relationship 
must be clear. 


NFB Photo 


The successfu! teacher of adult classes recognizes that, other factors being equal, 
the middle-aged person has approximately the same learning ability as the 18-year- 
old. But he also recognizes the particular learning situations from which adults 
profit most. He remembers the special characteristics and attitudes of adults in 
classes. It has been said that teaching adults is different from teaching children. 
The fact is that instructing a voluntary group of adults successfully is only the 
acid test of good teaching techniques and leadership ability. 


What does the adult student look for? 


SECURITY and CHALLENGE —TIf the instruction is "over their heads" 
the members of an adult class may feel a distasteful sense of insecurity. 
Any new learning must be firmly based on what they now know. The 
adult student who becomes confused because of a gap between his basic 
knowledge and what he is trying to learn will take the first opportunity to 
drop out of the class. If the teacher takes care that the new knowledge is 
connected with the student's past experience it will appear as a pleasant 
and stimulating challenge. 


ENJOYMENT — The voluntary adult student must enjoy the classes. A 
pleasant room, a sympathetic leader and friendly atmosphere will con- 
tribute to his enthusiasm. His goal is not a diploma or a degree. His 
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chief reward for attendance lies in the immediate satisfaction and sense 
of continuing self-development he feels. Social activities often become 
part of the pattern of a course for adults and add to its appeal for many. 
Educational experiences shared and discussed become vital and dynamic. 


PARTICIPATION — Adults are not usually content to sit through a whole 
session listening to the teacher or watching him do all the demonstrations. 
They want to DO things themselves. They want to talk about the new ideas 
they have learned. Certainly they need instruction and guidance but if 
their role remains a passive one they are apt to feel that the knowledge or 
skill they gain is only a thin veneer and not a part of their personal 
growth. 


VALUES — The adult learner likes to have the 
assurance that his time has been profitably 
spent. He must feel a satisfaction in his pro- 
gress from week to week. He wishes to be 
convinced that this learning is putting some- 
thing worth while into his life. He may have 
given up a bridge game, a movie or favourite 
television program to be at the class. 


is not usually satisfied with abstract things. 
Learning for its own sake does not appeal to the average adult. In the cul- 
tural or academic subjects he likes to realize that the new skills or know- 
ledge are adding something richer and better to his thinking and living. 


GOALS — The adult learner likes to know 
the reason why a piece of work is prescribed 
in a class. He must be able to understand 
clearly what the goal is and be able to see 
that each session of the course is bringing 
him further along the road toward that goal. 


LIM ViOdaivictalom 


What is it that makes people want to learn new skills? What do they expect to gain? 


What is the purpose or "drive" that leads them to spend time and energy seeking new 
knowledge and new ideas? 


In the answers to these questions lies the key to the leader's or teacher's contribu- 
tion when people come of their own free will to courses offered to satisfy their needs. 
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CURIOSITY is a powerful motivating force with many people. They want to know 
"how" and "'why''. They can be interested through 


a demonstration of a skill or craft, 
a stimulating talk, 


pictures or a film, 
articles outlining the subject. 


ECONOMIC NEED stimulates energetic people to make the necessary sacrifice 
of time and effort to study new skills and subjects in preparation for better-paying 
jobs. They may think of this additional income as the result of 


hobbies or work which they will do 
in their own homes, or 


opportunities still in the future. 


SELF ESTEEM is a driving force in all of us and the workaday lives of many 
people offer little means of satisfying it. Our need for self esteem is probably 
the basis of the creative urge, the need to make things which are essentially our 
own. People acting under this motivation will come to classes 


to develop as individuals and to over- 
come feelings of inferiority, or to 


learn arts and crafts such as painting, 
horticulture, writing, cooking, or 
interior decorating. 


RECOGNITION and appreciation by their associates is the other great need that 
drives people to seek to improve themselves. Pcople in whom this need is upper- 
most will seek skills which 


a as 
Uj 
eye: z are normally performed under the 


critical eyes of other people, such 
as public speaking, or 

improve the social graces such as 
dancing, music and some of the 
manual arts. 


fo) 
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Il The Leader 


The instructor of an adult class or the leader of a study group also needs to under- 
stand his goals. If his purpose is the wide one of helping individuals to become more 
effective members of the society to which they belong, "his attention will then be 
focused on producing changes in persons, not on covering a given amount of the sub- 
ject matter". * These changes "are of five kinds: ' 


changes in things known or KNOWLEDGE 
changes in things done or SKILLS 

changes in things felt or ATTITUDES 
changes in things valued or APPRECIATION 
changes in things comprehended or UNDERSTANDING", * 


Must the instructor of an adult class be a trained teacher? Most authorities in adult 
education would answer ''no" to that question. Though formal, pedagogic training is 
a valuable asset, the important requirements for the teacher of adults are that he 
have a knowledge or skill that others wish to learn and that, above all, he understand 
and appreciate people. 


PLANNING — Usually a study group has no set curriculum. The leader should 
be prepared to begin where the students are, and with a clear understanding of 
what it is they want to learn and why. The teacher's plan should be discussed 
with the group because most adults prefer to know the general direction in which 
the class is taking them. It will be the leader's responsibility to plan the course 
so that the goal is reached within the time allotted for the course. 


METHOD — Like the objectives, the methods that good teachers choose are as varied 
as the personalities of the instructors and the needs of the students. It will help if the 
leader prepares a lesson guide for himself and if he takes care that the first session 
or two produces something to give the students a stimulating sense of accomplishment. 
Then, once the fundamentals have been covered, he will choose activities which are 
carefully based on the special needs and interests of his particular group. 


DISCIPLINE —Successful adult classes are often quite informal. Rigid discipline 
or petty regulations are irksome to men and women who are accustomed to run- 

ning their own affairs. Adults will usually understand and accept the regulations 
necessary for good maintenance and safety. 


TACT — Most adults resent having their own opinions and 
skills ridiculed or disregarded. They are self-conscious 
about their shortcomings and dislike admitting them or 
having them pointed out. The teacher who adopts a sar- 
castic, Superior or dogmatic attitude toward the adults in 
a class will note a rapid increase of empty seats. 


*M.S. Knowles, Informal Adult Education, Association Press, New York, 1950 
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ATTENDANCE — If the attendance begins to dwindle, the question to be answered is 
not usually ''What is wrong with these people?" Rather, it is usually ''What is wrong 
with the objectives and practices in the class?"', 


PARTICIPATION — The keynote of a successful class is the 

enthusiastic participation of every individual in the activities. 

The teacher's function is not only to develop new skills or 

knowledge in the class, but also to encourage each member 

to express himself in this new medium. Lack of participation 
in class activities may be due to shyness or lack of 
interest in the activity; the subject matter may be too 
difficult and not related to previous experience, or the 
students may have little opportunity if the teacher con- 
stantly "holds the limelight". 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTER OF THE GROUP — The successful teacher of adults 
regards each new group he meets as a new problem. Subject matter and techniques 
successful with another class may not be acceptable at all with this one. The starting 
points in study or instruction will depend on the average vocational and age groups. 
The teacher's problem will be to keep within the average interest range of the class. 


KEEPING TOGETHER — Some members of the class may be better acquainted 
with the work than are others. It is advisable to enlist the aid of the more 
advanced to help those who are less well prepared. This will tend to prevent 
the advanced students from becoming bored and the retarded ones from becoming 
discouraged. This method is particularly effective in classes which teach the 
manual skills. Of course, some advanced students may not be interested in 
helping beginners. 


OPINION vs FACTS — The teacher himself should be prepared to have his statements 
and conclusions weighed by his adult students. They are accustomed to making their 
own judgments and will respect him if he distinguishes clearly between facts on the one 
hand and opinion, theory or prejudice on the other. 


ZA S 
as Pregl se oar ok ctu ganas el already 
: % developed mature habits of self-appraisal, they should 
"" be led to evaluate critically their own work, whether it 
is a literary composition or a job of tinsmithing. 


This habit of self-criticism is an important one in per- 
sonal development and, when it is acquired, it spurs the 
individual on to new efforts. 
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IV Stages of Learning 


LEARNING — The process of linking new facts or skills to past 
experience. 


TEACHING — The process of helping a learner to link new facts 
or skills to past experience. 


A great deal of study has been given to the process by which people learn. Many modern 
authorities divide the process into the following stages. 


MOTIVATION 


PERCEPTION 


ASSOCIATION 


The learning process cannot even begin unless the adult student 
desires to learn. We have already noted the main reasons which 
lie behind this desire. 


lf the desire to learn, or the motivation, is weak, or even if it, 
hardly exists at all, it can be aroused and given direction and 
purpose by effective teaching. Such teaching will recognize that 
learning must be "pleasant, meaningful, based on experience and 
satisfying". * 


The method by which the teacher presents this all-important first 
impression of the skill or idea to the group must be given careful 


Thee nt. 


Showing or demonstrating is often a successful method for teaching 
skills. As well as the actual performance of the skill by the instruc- 
tor, a visual presentation might take the form of pictures, diagrams, 
working models, charts or movies. To bring the demonstration 
within the understanding of the students, a complex process may 

need to be broken up into steps and each one demonstrated separately. 


Telling about the new subject by means of the spoken or written 
word is the method most commonly associated with the learning of 
new ideas. Care must be taken that the language used in the lecture, 
pamphlet, recording or text-book is within the grasp of the learner. 


This step is the actual linking of the new ideas or skills with the 
past experience of the learner. He accomplishes this by either 
doing or expressing what he has learned. 


Doing new things with familiar tools and materials, he get the ''feel" 
of them. It ties them in with other related skills already familiar 
to him. 


Discussing the new ideas, expressing opinions about them and listen- 
ing to the opinions of others helps the learner to find the ways of 


*M.S. Knowles, Informal Adult Education, Association Press, New York, 1950, 
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REPETITION 


RETENTION 


RECALL 


CS 


fitting newly-learned material into his previous knowledge and 
experience. 


Applying the new skill or idea to practice outside the classroom 
environment is the final stage of association. The 'new"' has then 
really become a part of the learner's equipment. 


When we think of learning to play the piano, learning to use the type- 
writer, drill in army training or football, or memorizing poetry, 
we can see the importance of repetition in learning. 


Repetitious drill ean become monotonous and boring. To avoid this 
pitfall, the good teacher will look for means of varying the drill. 
The new idea can be presented in many different contexts. The idea 
must be repeated but the setting can be varied. Even the practice 
necessary to learn the use of a new tool can be varied by changing 
the conditions and the purpose. 


Frequent review of work already covered is another important form 
of repetition. 


A thing is not learned until it can be used from memory. The new 
skill or idea must be firmly embedded in the memory pattern of 

the individual. The success of this step will depend on the complete- 
ness of the association step and on the care taken in repetition and 
periodic review of the work done. 


It is helpful for a teacher to consider the three chief reasons why 
learners forget: 
because the facts and skills are not used after they have 
been learned, 
because the ideas do not seem important, 


because of incomplete or vague comprehension. 


For the new learning to become a useful tool to the individual for the 
rest of his life, he must be able to recall the ideas at will. This 
phase must be practised too. An occasional short quiz on previous 
work will aid recall. 
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V Teaching Aids 


CHARTS AND’ PICTURES If 
Visual aids such as charts, dia- 
grams and pictures are used to Ae 


present material which does not 
lend itself to verbal description. 


It is easier to picture than to de- 
scribe a colour combination, an 
arrangement of gears, a dress- 
style and many other things. 


A picture or diagram serves to focus the attention of the whole group simultaneously 
on a Single phase of the presentation. 


Motivation — Good pictures arouse interest. 


Retention — The learner has the visual experience with which to link the 
skill or idea. Learning is faster and remembering easier. 


These teaching aids, to be effective, must be used with care and be planned to fit the 
particular presentation for which they are selected. Some questions that can be used 
in planning the use of these aids are suggested below. 


1. Do the pictures, charts or diagrams fit logically with the subject matter? 


2. Are they so arranged that each can be shown at the specific point of the 
presentation which it illustrates? 


3. Is the material arranged so that only the picture being discussed is visible? 
(If not, there is a danger of confusion and conflicting interests on the part 
of the group. ) 


4. Is the material of such a nature that this particular group can correlate it 
with the subject matter and understand its significance? 


FILM STRIPS and SLIDES — Though film strips and slides are less spectacular 
than moving pictures they have certain distinct advantages as teaching aids. 


The charts or pictures on the strips or slides have been selected by experts in the 
subject field and they are arranged in a logical sequence. 


The teacher can hold any picture as long as: necessary and can turn back easily if 


further explanation is found to be needed. This is particularly useful in a series 
describing a skill in which each component should be studied separately. 
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MOVIES — Films have become a popular 
medium either for presenting a subject for 
study or for illustrating a skill. They illus- 
trate the application of the facts beinglearn- 
ed to real life. 


Films visualize experiences 
and thus make them more real. 


Motivation—Films stimulate the 
imagination of the learner and 


( 3 4 
transport him mentally to new CF 


environments and situations. 


The interest of most people in movies makes them a strong motivating influence. Their 
appeal is dramatic and striking. 


Perception and Retention — Films combine visual perception with auditory perception, 
thus prompting both learning and remembering. 


Use of Films 
* When the leader has selected the best film available on the subject, he 
should pre-view it making notes about its content and mechanics. 
* The most appropriate time in the presentation should be chosen to show it. 
* The film should be briefly introduced and its material correlated with the 
subject under discussion. Sequences in the film which are particularly im- 


portant should be mentioned in advance. It will bore the group to tell them 
the whole story of the film before showing it. 


* Immediately after the film has been shown the group should be encouraged 
to express opinions about the content. 
Disadvantages 
* Special facilities are required for the use of films. 
* The darkening of the room and the concentration on the film tend to make the 


individual withdraw into himself. The group needs to be re-assembled men- 
tally after the showing. 


* If the film, or film strip, is not aptly chosen and well correlated with the 
subject, it may be a means of distracting rather than an aid to learning. 


Questions to Keep in Mind 


1. Does the film present material closely connected with the subject being 
presented? 


2. Does the leader know the film? 


3. Have all the physical facilities related to the projection equipment and the 
room been carefully checked in advance? 


4. Is there a qualified projectionist? 
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Techniques in Teaching Adults 


Deprived of opportunities to think for themselves and to participate actively in 
the program of their study group, adults easily become bored and disinterested. 


Successful group leaders and teachers use varied methods of presenting oe material 


and try to provide incentive for independent thought. 


On pages 75 and 76 the most used techniques for presenting information to a group 
have already been described — the lecture, the panel discussion, the symposium, 
the seminar, the exhibit or demonstration. 


The informal discussion method described on pages 70-74 is one of the 
most useful teaching techniques in adult groups. This method requires more plan- 
ning, more ability and greater self-confidence on the part of the instructor than 
any other type of presentation. It can easily develop into aimless chatter if the 
guidance is weak or, just as easily, freeze into silence if the leader is too dicta- 
torial. Most of the points made on page 73 about the good discussion leader also 
apply to the instructor of an adult group using the discussion method. 


The project method serves to retain the interest of the group by offering them 
immediate objectives. The completion of each unit of work, within the broader 

jiec! vo of the course, marks out a milestone of achievement. A short course 
making use of the project method is called aworkshop. 


Here are some examples of projects: 
the preparation of a speech in a public-speaking study group, 
the completion of a painting in an art group, 
the building of a chair in a woodworking class, 
the planning of a complete program in a leader's workshop, 
the staging of a play in a stagecraft course. 


The project method is »aturally more effective in the activity subjects where 
each stage shows a tangible accomplishment. It has, however, been used suc- 
cessfully in the "information" subjects to break up the material into smaller 
and more perceptible units of achievement. 


Projects should contain all the elements of a real-life experience. But the end 
in view is more than the completion of the particular piece of work. Each project 
must carry the student another step nearer to the objective of the whole program. 


For Further Reading 


ADULT EDUCATION:The Community Approach — Paul H. Sheats, Clarence D. Jayne, 


& Ralph B. Spence (Dryden Press, New York, 1953. 5380p. $5.75) 
ADULT LEADERSHIP — monthly of the Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 
743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11,Ill. Annual subscription $5.50. 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT — monthly of the Canadian Association for Adult Education, 
113 St. George St., Toronto 5. Annual subscription $3.50. 
HOW ADULTS LEARN+—J.R. Kidd (Association Press, New York, 1959. 324 p. 
$5.50) 
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Evaluation 


How well are we doing what we are doing? 
Are we doing what we ought to be doing? 


Every now and then leaders and members of community organizations have to 
ask themselves questions like these. Evaluation is simply the process of find- 
ing honest and objective answers for these questions. 


Evaluation can be used to judge or measure attitudes and ideas, programs, 
projects, and even goals. These judgements have to be based on objective evi- 
dence, and they have to be made systematically, if they are to be used for plan- 
ning improvements. In voluntary organizations the leaders, especially, must 
constantly examine the course of the group — where it is going and what it is 
doing; whether it is serving its purposes and using the best methods to achieve 
them. Any committee within the organization may use evaluation in just the 
same way for its own purposes. 


Without objective evaluation, the whole organization is "flying blind", Evaluation 
is the instrument that can keep it "on course". No volunteer group should wait 
till danger signs are looming all round before it stops to see where it is. 


Steps in Evaluation 


To take a simple case, suppose a community group is planning to raise enough 
funds to purchase a good encyclopedia for the school library. This is how the 
process of evaluation could be used to keep the committee "on course". 


1. What is the target? We must first decide where it is we wish to 
arrive before we can measure or evaluate how 
far we have come along the way. The committee that has been given 
the job of fund-raising will probably first survey the need and decide 
which encyclopedia it should buy, whether with the workers that can be en- 
listed and all the other factors involved, enough money can be raised 
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to pay for the most expensive set of books, and so on. Suppose the 
group is convinced that it is possible to raise the $250 needed to buy 
the fine encyclopedia that is recommended to them by those who are 
experts in the field. Their goal has been set. 


2. Where are we now? Once they know their goal precisely, they 
ae, have a standard against which to measure 
their progress. It will be important for them to know, from time to 
time, what results their methods are producing. If a careful record 
is kept of this progress toward the objective, it will be a useful guide 
to future planning. 


3. What activities will The committee must now decide what form 
lead toward the goal? ‘their fund-raising will take. They decide on 
; a Christmas bazaar because they feel it will 
attract the largest number of people in the community. The commit- 
tee begins the work of finding volunteers to provide the baked goods: 
and other items for sale at the bazaar. After a week, the committee 
members report that they are having little success. A careful analysis 
of information received from many sources reveals that several other 
community affairs are being plannned for the weeks before Christmas, 
and the bazaar is likely to be poorly attended. On the basis of the 
evidence the committee now changes its course of action, It decides 
to plan for a community party well after Christmas—a Valentine party 
in fact. The bazaar plan is abandoned and a completely new plan laid; 
the available facilities are surveyed, a program plan is drawn up, 
publicity is arranged, and tickets are distributed for sale. 


4, How are we doing? Records of the effectiveness of the various 
methods used in the past will be useful if the 
committee has any such records. When the ticket sale has gone on for 
ten days, the committee may review the results. Suppose the sale is 
disappointing when compared with the committee's realistic expecta- 
tions and with the goal to be achieved. The committee will now have 
to look for evidence that will tell them why. 


5. Whatdoes the collected Study of the record of the ticket sale, com- 
evidence mean? parisons with past sales, and other evidence 
may show that few people are talking about 
the project, or that some large group, such as the teen-agers, in the 
community seems disinterested. 


6. Are we doing what we An increased number of canvassers, a tele- 
should be doing? phone "blitz'', and a rash of posters are 
arranged to give more adequate publicity. The 
program of the party itself might be changed to include more features 
to attract teen-agers, or some other group who have not been buying 
tickets. 
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7. Can we reach the Should it become clear, as the campaign goes 

objective? on, that none of the efforts of the committee 
can possibly produce the needed $250, the goal 

for this particular project should be cut down— perhaps to half. The 
committee would then begin to plan another project to be carried out in 
the spring. The objective for the new project would be the other $125 
needed to buy the encyclopedia. Or, the committee might decide to cut 
the objective, say one third, and to buy a cheaper encyclopedia. 


Whatever they decided, it would be on the basis of objective evidence, 
Systematically collected, carefully analyzed and interpreted. 


Another Application of the Steps 


For another example, suppose that a Home and School Association. at their 
November meeting, have become interested in setting up a program of adult 
education for the citizens of their community. Evaluation will play an important 
part in the project. 


Before the members of the group decide quite precisely what they wish to do, 
they will probably try to determine what kinds of needs in adult education are felt 
by the people of the community, what the local facilities are, and whether leader- 
ship is available. They will decide how many classes there are to be, and at 
what times. 


Eventually they might decide to offer three courses at classes held from 7:30 to 
9:30 on Wednesday evenings, beginning on the second Wednesday in January and 
ending the third Wednesday in April (15 weeks), with a minimum enrolment of 15 
persons in each class. In effect, they have determined the goal. 


Having done this, they are able to measure their progress toward the goal. Allow- 
ing for the Christmas rush, they have about six weeks to get the project under way. 
They might appoint a committee to meet once a week to follow up registrations, 
arrange for staff and class-rooms and take care of the routine details. 


Now it might become evident to the committee early in December that there is 
little enthusiasm for one of the courses they are offering. Perhaps this course 
had been wanted only by four or five persistent talkers. At about the same time, 
they may see that another course will require three or four leaders to take care 
of the numbers who are registering for it. 


The committee has now two problems for which it must find solutions. It can 
make a closer canvass for participants in the unattractive course; it can substi- 
tute a more popular subject; or it can limit the project to just the two popular 
courses. The Association may have to go outside the community to find enough 
leaders for the over-subscribed course, or they may adopt a study-group ap- 
proach that requires no lecturers. 


It is quite possible that up to the week before the courses begin, the committee 
will have to go on making decisions of this kind. As new evidence turns up they 
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will interpret it and modify their decisions and actions in the light of the new 
facts. Some of the members of the Association may feel that they are settling 
for less than the ideal goal set in advance. But what is to be gained, other than 
frustration, in striving for objectives that are unobtainable on the basis of good, 
sound evidence. 


Once the classes begin, a new evaluation cycle begins. Each instructor may 
apply our seven steps in evaluation to find out how well the classes are working 
toward the goal. The evidence they analyze and interpret is made up of the 
opinions expressed in various ways by members of the classes. When the classes 
are completed in April, the committee will do an evaluation of the entire course, 
the methods of presentation, the times chosen, the facilities, and suggestions for 
next year. 


In short, good evaluation is 
a continuous process. 


4, 


Principles of Evaluation 


Good evaluation meets people The ways in which a group 
where they 570. of people think, the interest 

poe they take in any subject, will \\ 
vary with the level of education and the background of experi- \ 
ence of most of the people in the group. Standards used in evaluation should be 
those that will put the next improving step within easy reach of the group. It 
would be unwise to apply the standards of the London or Broadway stage to the 
productions of an amateur dramatic group at a local church. The work of the 
publicity committee of a small-town ''community-betterment" organization can- 
not be measured by the standards of a commercial advertising agency. 


The best evaluation is Sharing the work of measuring progress leads 
co-operative. all members to deeper understanding than would 

ra a4) / be possible if the evaluation were carried out 
for them by some higher authority. Efforts to improve results will be more 
sincere. 


Useful evaluation considers Evaluators must consider as many factors as 
every angle. possible—everything that is related to the activi- 

ties or undertaking that is being evaluated. The 
key factor may turn out to be one of the least obvious, something no one had 
thought of. 
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Business-like evaluation is No community organization or committee 
continuous should wait until failure is on top of them be- 

fore applying systematic evaluation. Different 
techniques may be used at different stages, but evaluation should be an on-going 
process at all stages. 


Effective evaluationuses frank Evaluation must criticize and diagnose, not 
and probing questions only the activities, but the ultimate goals to 
which these activities are directed. There is 
really nothing sacred about goals that we set for ourselves, and they should be 
reviewed periodically in the light of the new experience and new information 
that we are receiving all the time. The purpose of evaluation is always more 
than just finding out whether a desired result is, or is not, being achieved. 
Its aim is also to find out why a given course of action does, or does not, pro- 
duce the desired result. 


All evaluation leads to action The only purpose of evaluation is to improve 

programs and activities aimed at certain 
goals and to improve the goals themselves in the light of individual and social 
needs. 


Who Evaluates? 


Because participation is voluntary in the programs of community organiza- 
tions, it is good to think of evaluation as a group activity. The members them- 
selves should evaluate their own actions. Their own findings will mean more 
to them than the findings of some superior person sitting in judgment on their 
failures and successes. Outside experts are useful mainly in helping to devise 
methods for collecting the required kind of information and in helping the group 
to analyze and interpret that information. The final judgment or evaluation 
should be made by the group. 

The very process of sitting down to reflect upon their activities and goals, and 
the pooling of their considered opinions, can be an educational experience of 
great value to each member. 


What is Evaluated? 


In a community organization, evaluation is usually concerned with such things 
as the organization itself, or the effects of the organization's work on its mem- 
bers and on the community. 


The organization needs to know how well it functions. What proportion of the 
members attend meetings regularly? How well do members participate in the 
organization's activities? Is the organization making full and good use of all 
its resources of leadership and finances? How effective are its committees? 


Evaluation of the activities of the organization in terms of their effect on its 
members will be useful in keeping the programs in tune with the members' 
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needs, Are there changes in the knowledge of the members or in their be- 
haviour as members, as neighbours and citizens? Are they growing more 
mature and objective about their own and others' behaviour? Evaluation 
might concern itself with the harmony, or lack of it, among the members, the 
effectiveness of the methods being used to deal with tensions in the group, the 
changing interests of the members, and with their-development in loyalty and 
responsibility. 


The impact of the organization on the community may also be measured. How 
far is the organization helping to meet community needs? Does it have an 
appreciable effect on the co-operation among groups? And there are many 
other questions that the organization may need to ask about its effect in the 
community. 


Evaluation and Goals 


Before they can determine the effectiveness of meetings, programs or 
activities, the members must have clear in their minds what it is they intend 
these projects to accomplish. Where should their activities take them? They 
must have clear targets or goals. 


If these goals are too general, evaluation will be difficult. For example, a 
group that plans a series of meetings ''to promote good citizenship" will find 
it hard to measure any progress. But a series of meetings planned ''to intro- 
duce new Canadians to the community" has a well-defined target. 


In setting goals there are several questions to bear in mind. 


Are the goals in line with the aims, objects and policies of the 
organization? 

Are they acceptable to the members concerned? Are they ex- 
pressed in words that these members really understand? 


Are they clear enough to be practical? 


Is the idea contained in the goal in line with the way most of 
the members think? Does it set too high or too low a standard 
for this particular group? 


Are the goals attainable? Can they be measured? 


Evaluation Techniques 


There are no hard-and-fast rules in evaluation, and there are few ready-made 
schemes that will fit situations needing evaluation. 


The measurement of progress is simple enough if all we have to do is collect 
figures —for example 
@ the number of people who buy tickets’ for a dance or enrol in a workshop, 
® the number of people who respond to a fund-raising campaign, and 
@ the totals of the donations by days or weeks, 
@ the number of votes for and against a question submitted to members. 
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But more often than not, community groups want to find out things that cannot 
be measured so easily — for example, 


whether the members are satisfied with particular programs, 
policies, or administrative procedures, 


what the members think about a community or group problem, 


whether the members are ready for a proposed change. 


Our most valuable source of evidence in evaluating community group activities 
is the freely expressed opinions of the members. The techniques for getting 
this evidence can vary from the most informal remarks to the most elaborate 
surveys. What is, perhaps, most important is that the problem should be ap- 
proached from every angle, so that evidence from one source may be compared 
with the evidence from another. It is this re-inforcing effect of evidence from 
different angles that increases the objectivity and soundness of the conclusion. 


There are a number of devices for getting to know the views and feelings of a 
group. 


One of the simplest is the buzz-group. It has already been described on page 55 
as a technique-for involving the members in program planning. Other methods 
for taking members! opinions and suggestions are also given on page 56. 


Many organizations use post-meeting reaction slips. At the end of the meeting 
or program to be evaluated, a copy is handed to each member so that he can 
indicate, without signing his name, his reactions to specific questions. Great 
care must be taken in framing the questions so that they will not be answered 
thoughtlessly or automatically. The answers should also form a useful basis 
for planning future activities. If 75% say "'yes", and 25% say "no", to the ques- 
tion ''Did you enjoy this meeting?" the result is not of much use to the people 
who are looking for guidance in planning the next meeting in the series. 


Often some form of rating scale is needed so that the members can register 
shades of opinion in between "yes" and "no", or say how much they liked or 
disliked a program, plan or idea. Excellent-good-fair-poor is a rating scale 

of four parts. A scale to rate the reaction of a group may also be divided into 
five parts, or three or ten, for that matter. A reaction scale in five parts might 
be attached to a question such as ''How satisfactory did you find this lecture?" 


| Unsatis- 


Completely | 
1 | 2 3 4 | 5 | factory 


satisfactory 


Multiple-choice reaction slips often ask for additional comments from each mem- 
ber in order to allow for personal opinions beyond the limits of the scale. 


More elaborate devices include questionnaires and surveys. The preparation 
of these is full of pitfalls and is best done with the aid of someone who has had 
training and experience in research methods. 
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Evaluation in Program Planning \S 


Good programming is perhaps the most impor- 
tant single factor in the vitality of any community 


organization. How can evaluation help planners _ 
produce good programs? What is ''good" for a ) 
particular group? Who decides what a "good" 
program is? 

Let's consider an example. 


Suppose the chairman of a program committee 
is a former public health nurse with an enthu- > 

siastic interest in preventive health care. y) 

She arranges a series of meetings—all lectures —~ 

on the topic in which she is interested. She invites a well-qualified speaker 
to give the lectures. She and her committee make suitable physical arrange- 
ments for the meetings. The committee gets out special invitations and en- 
closes pamphlets giving background informaition, 


The speaker is a highly trained person and speaks at great length. During the 
first talk the members are restless. At the second meeting there is a drop 

in attendance. For the third meeting, only a handful appear. The series is an 
obvious failure. 


What might have been a better way of deciding on the program? What could 
have been done after the first or second meeting? Would it have helped if some 
effort had been made in the beginning to find out the members' interests? 
Would the second and third meetings have been more successful if the form of 
the presentation had been changed? 


Applying some of our principles of evaluation (pages 114 and 115) the failure 
might be analyzed. 


Evaluation of the plan would have shown that the method 
of presentation was out of line with the members way of 
thinking. 

Through co-operative evaluation at the planning stage, 
the members would have had the opportunity to express 
their opinions. 


Continuous, on-going evaluation would have provided the 
warning Signals, and suggested ways of saving the later 
meetings from failure. 


Functional evaluation, at any stage, would have led to a 
change of the program content or presentation. 


Before deciding on this program plan, the committee might have first asked 
the members whether they would like a series of lectures on a single topic. If 
that had been acceptable, a list of topics could have been drawn up (with spaces 
for suggestions) and each member might have been given an opportunity to rate 
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his choices on the list. The topics selected would then have been in keeping with 
the members' expressed wishes. 


After the first lecture, a general post-meeting questionnaire might have been 
offered to the members—a slip of paper on which they could rate the program 
as poor, fair, good or excellent, 


ASSESSMENT OF PROGRAM 


1. Please indicate your opinion of this program 


(a) 


poor fair good excellent 
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The Use of an Observer 


When committees and executive officers apply the principles of evaluation to 
their own work, their starting point is the question—''What should we be doing" 
When an executive group has a clear, honest answer to that question, it may 
begin to collect evidence to show where the group is in relation to the goal. 


Their evidence should come from as many sources as possible. They may try, 
themselves, to find honest answers to some key questions such as—"Is the mem- 
bers! interest in the activities of the organization maintained at a high level?"', 
"Are new ideas and proposals often initiated by members?" They may use some 
_ of the ways already suggested to find out the members' opinions of their work. 


They might also ask an experienced outside observer to report to them after 
watching them in action for some time. A person who is not involved in the pro- 
cesses of the organization can often see them more clearly than the participants. 
The observer will look for the answers to questions like these: 


Does the group as a whole seem to understand clearly its purpose? 
If the group is not progressing toward its objectives — why? 
Is the group making the best possible use of all the resources and 
facilities that are available to it? 
Does the leadership of the organization help all the members to parti- 
cipate and to take more and more responsibility? 


The report of an observer to the group should be presented frankly and objectively. 
It is unnecessary to refer to people by name, or to criticize individuals; the re- 
sulting hostility might defeat the observer's whole purpose. His responsibility is 
to describe the group process as he sawit. The group itself can draw the con- 
clusions about the weakness or strength of its own procedures. 
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Publicity and Public Relations 


j Some people talk of public relations 
as a sort of modern witchcraft full 
of subtle mysteries. There is, in 
fact, nothing of the black art in good 
public relations — and little that is 
really new. 


In great-grandfather's time the 
community merchant was likely to 
take care of his public relations by 
placing a few well-worn chairs be- 
tween the coal-stove and the cracker- 
barrel so that his customers could 
be comfortable while they waited for 
the mail. 


NFO Photo 
But he didn't call it "public relations". If he thought about it at all, he 
would have called it "common sense", or "being neighbourly". 


The result of this simple system was that the neighbours spent some of 
their spare time in the general store. They learned a good deal about the store- 
keeper's business. They knew who all his customers were, just what stock he 
carried, where he bought it and why. They could see quite clearly that their own 
needs became his needs. They knew that his business was a vital part of their 
community. 


Today the general store has almost disappeared as a community institu- 
tion. But a whole community often seems to take pride in the work of one or two 
of its voluntary organizations. Nearly everyone in town seems to be in step behind 
certain groups. A great many people in the community are able to identify them- 
selves, and the good of their community, with the work of these organizations. 


This kind of public attitude is based, first of all, on worthwhile pro- 
grams, carefully tailored to the community's present needs and interest. The 
goals and purposes of a voluntary organization are judged by the programs it 
conducts in the community. Many citizens give their wholehearted support because 
they understand what the organization is trying to do. 


BUILDING THAT UNDERSTANDING is the basis 
of the PUBLICITY and PUBLIC RELATIONS job. 


Put that way, the job sounds simple enough, but it is a big job—and a 
YEAR-ROUND job. 
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The more the people of the community know about the work of an organi- 
zation, the more clearly they will see its aims in terms of their own lives. The 
publicity or public relations committee has the job of answering all their questions. 


Each citizen has the right to know how the 
achievement of the organization's purposes 
will affect him—the kind of community he 
lives in, his health or his family's welfare, 
his leisure time, his personal development. 


Every organization in the community is asking the citizen for his atten- 
tion and support. The most successful committee is not necessarily the one that 
puts all its resources into a noisy annual campaign. Lasting public attitudes are 
not developed through the occasional showy "blitz". 


The best publicity job is usually the most 
THOROUGH, PERSISTENT and INTENSIVE— 
the one that reminds the community about the 
organization's work YEAR-IN and YEAR-OUT. 


The whole job of public relations cannot be left to a committee. The 
standing of the organization in the community is affected by every one of its opera- 
tions— from the promptness of conveners in returning borrowed material to the 
contents of its most important programs. 


EVERY OFFICER, EVERY COMMITTEE and even EVERY MEMBER 
MUST HELP 


by always remembering to say "'please'' and "thank you", 
Whenever plans touch in any way the interests or rights of indi- 
viduals or other organizations, co-operation should be courteously 
sought. Whenever help is received, however insignificant , it should 
be acknowledged with thanks. No volunteer should ever be left to 
wonder whether his effort has been appreciated. The notes of ap- 
preciation or congratulation that take the recipient by surprise — 
the ones that did not have to be written—are sometimes important. 


by never abusing privileges, 
Borrowed property should be returned promptly and in good condi- 
tion. Whenever the organization has been granted the privilege of 
using facilities not its own, it should make sure that they are left 
clean and undamaged. It is also important that the program con- 
ducted around any borrowed facility should not in any way damage 
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the prestige or the sensibilities of those who own the facility. A 
careful placing of responsibility and close attention to detail in 
planning will forestall the most common forms of damage and abuse. 


by always handling "beefs" frankly and tactfully, 


From time to time every organization is bound to incur criticism. 
Some individual or group may, for some reason, feel slighted or 
quite sincerely believe that some action taken is wrong. If itis 
possible, it is always best to meet such challenges face-to-face, 
and to try to satisfy the people involved with full explanations, or 
with frank apologies if they are in order. In times of stress it isa 
sign of maturity to be able to shoulder the blame with good grace. 


by always co-operating with other community organizations, 


It is a wise organization that avoids unnecessary competition for 
public support. The courtesy is likely to be returned if other 
groups are advised of the timing of our plans, and if we make every 
effort to avoid duplicating exactly the work done by another group. 


by never boasting, 


Public confidence in an organization can only be built on its real 
accomplishments. Extravagant statements in annual reports, in 
briefs, or even in conversation, pay poor dividends in the long run. 


by never being guilty of malicious criticism, 


When it becomes necessary to oppose the opinion, or object to the 
procedures of another group or individual, the executive and the 
organization as a whole should be sure that their objections are 
valid, and that they are openly and courteously stated. 


by always planning programs carefully, 


Meetings should begin and end at the times advertised, and no meet- 
ing should ever be allowed to collapse because some contingency 
has not been foreseen in the planning: alternative programs are 
part of all good planning. Plenty of time should be allowed for 
notification of the participants and for the publicity. And, of course, 
the quality of the programs themselves is the most important 
item of all in public relations and publicity. 


by always keeping facilities neat and tidy, 


The public tends to make judgments on the basis of public appear- 
ances. Any facility that the organization owns or operates should 
be thoroughly maintained so that it is always presentable and a 
credit to the neighbourhood. It should also be clearly identified 
with the organization's name or symbol. 
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by begging only when it is necessary, 


The merchants of any community can be asked once too often for 
"free goods" or for other contributions. The editors of local pub- 
lications and the directors of radio stations will feel more kindly 
toward organizations that pay for advertising from time to time. 
As many as possible of the services needed by the organization’ 
should be included in its budget so that it will not make every 
appearance in the role of the begging poor relation. . 


by always keeping channels of communication open and clear, 
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The members of the organization, volunteers in its programs, 
and the community at large, will find it much easier to identify 
themselves with the work of the organization if they regularly re- 
ceive information about it, and if they have a ready means of 
communicating their own ideas to the executive level of the organi- 
zation. Telephone calls and letters of enquiry should be answered 
with care and patience. Correspondence should be taken care of 
within 24 hours of its delivery. 


POLICY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


What an organization is able to accomplish, its whole growth and de- 
velopment, may depend on what the community thinks about its goals and the way 
its members go about achieving them. When an organization has prestige in the 
community, new members are continually attracted to it. Its campaigns for 
Support are usually successful. And. it is often able to influence public attitudes 
on the community issues that affect its work. 


The policies that govern the operations of an organization need to be 
evaluated for their effect on public relations. The publicity committee does not, 
of course, control policy, but it can help everyone to understand the connections 
between public relations and the pattern of the organization's development. 


A democratic policy of rotating officers and setting up 
committees whose members represent many groups in 
the community may help to allay the suspicion that "a 

clique runs everything" in the organization. 


The way in which minority opinions are handled within 
the organization often has repercussions in the community. 


Full use of the conference method to survey problems and 

to present information keeps an organization in close 

touch with the current needs of the community. Many volun- 
tary associations arrange and sponsor representative fact- 
finding conferences, regular staff conferences and inter-group 
conferences. 


Official statements of aims and objectives, precisely out- 
lined in clear language, can make powerful impressions on 
the public attitude. 


Full, candid reports of accomplishment may take the 
sting out of criticism that is based on half-truths and 
rumours. 


A policy of carefully 
orienting new members and volun- 
teers can also contribute to public 
relations in the community. Every 
new member who has a clear under- 
standing of the organization's pur- 
poses and programs represents an 
additional channel of communica- 
tion to some part of the community. 
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THE JOB OF THE PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


It is the job of the publicity committee to make a detailed plan for 
releasing to the public a continuous stream of iuiormation about the work of the 
organization. In addition, the members must be ready to make quick-witted 
use of every opportunity that presents itself to relate the organization's purposes 
to life in the community. 


The publicity chairman needs a good hard- 
working committee with no "free-riders". 


It is particularly important that these committee members have a 
complete understanding of the organization's history, policies and present objec- 
tives. Just as soon as publicity releases begin to lose sight of the underlying 
purposes they are off the track, and much of the effort is likely to be wasted. 


An alert and flexible committee soon learns how to appeal to the 
various groups in the community. Experience makes it sensitive to changes in 
the prevailing attitudes. If the community has tired of some once-useful "gimmick" 
that has become hackneyed, the committee should be aware of it. If some new 
fad or idea is on everyone's mind, a poster or a circular may be tied to it and 
get immediate attention. 


To be etiective, the ordinary publicity tools, posters, news items, 
dispiays, pamphlets and letters need to be ''pulled together" around a single theme 
or emphasis. Even reports prepared for general distribution in the community 
are unattractive reading unless a few points are selected for special emphasis. 

It is almost impossible to present a ''total'' picture of an organization in one 
publicity job. Because just one or two ideas may be presented at a time, the 
publicity committee will have to take special care that a balanced image of the 
organization is spelled out in its long-range plan. 


TIMING is the element in the publicity plan that requires most attention. 


Nearly every publicity effort is more time- 
consuming than‘it appears to be. And, in 
Be @ addition, the committee must learn to work 
®& with printers, editors, radio and television 
directors and other busy clockwatchers to 
whom deadlines are almost sacred. When 
they have themselves learned that the secret 
| of the strenuous art of meeting deadlines 
lies in beginning earlier, they will have to 
educate all the planning groups in the or- 
i / ganization, 
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PLANNING that is not completed IN’ TIME to 
let the publicity people do an ADEQUATE JOB 
is not good planning. The most carefully laid 
plan for the most important program will have 
little effect in the community if the people who 
should have participated hear about it after it 
is over. 


The Publicity Committee will need the SUPPORT and CO-OPERATION 
of the executive and planning committees in many fields. 


The ideas and data that are the raw material of the publicity program 
must be supplied to the committee continuously. Its members must be kept in- 
formed about long-range plans for the future. 


Other committees may be co-ordinating information that can be used 
in the publicity plan. Such things as annual reports and newsletters are useful 
publicity tools if they are attractively prepared and written in a form that has wide 
appeal. The responsible committee may seek help from the publicity committee 
in their production. In some organizations these publications are turned over to the 
publicity people for final editing and production. 


From time to time the publicity committee may have to call on the 
general membership for volunteers if it plans any large-scale or door-to-door 
operation in the community. 


Much of the effectiveness of a publicity committee 
may depend on the RELATIONSHIP its chairman 
or convener is able to develop with the local 
NEWSPAPER EDITORS and RADIO PROGRAM 
DIRECTORS, 


These busy people are doing complicated and exacting jobs requiring 
the meshing of a great many details. They usually have more stories than they 
have space or time to tell. The publicity chairman, and his committee members, 
can help keep the relationship cordial by preparing their material carefully, de- 
livering it in good time to meet deadlines, and accepting graciously whatever 
editorial cuts and re-arrangements are considered necessary to make the story 
newsworthy. Editors and program directors always appreciate having plenty 
of advance notice of stories or events that might interest them. 


Rival newspapers and radio stations should all get exactly the same 
patient, persistent treatment. Any paid advertising that the organization uses 
should be fairly distributed to newspapers and radio stations. 
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THE METHODS the publicity committee may use 
to inform the community are many — newspapers 
and magazines, radio and television, circulars and 
pamphlets, posters and displays, telephone or 
door-to-door canvassing, interviews and many 
others. 


It takes alittle research, and some careful evaluation of results to 
choose the right channel for every message. 


A long-winded circular will not "'sell'' a person who is interested in 
only a single fact about the organization's program. A morning radio spot 
about leisure-time classes will have to stress women's interests because the 
men are at work, and the teenagers at school. Playground activities are of 
interest to parents as well as children, so a few posters in the school-yard will 
not do the best job for the playground program. 


Once a publicity project has been set in motion the results it produces 
should be watched and carefully tested. If the evaluations are disappointing, an 
additional effort may be arranged, or the method changed for one that will be 
more effective. See pages 111 and 112, ''Steps in Evaluation". 


If the sale of tickets for a planned community event is not going well 
at the end of the first ten days, the evidence may point to a wrong guess by the 
publicity committee. Perhaps their advertisements were overshadowed by some 
local occurrence that took everyone's attention. But why wait? Action now—an 
increased number of canvassers, some striking new posters in the right places, 
or a strategically planned radio ''spot''—may easily make up the lost ground and 
put the project on the road to success. 
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WRITING FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


The time-honoured formula about a news story telling who, what, when, 
where, why and how— the five Ws and the H—is still good. A community organiza- 
tion usually gives special attention to the why in its news stories so that the reader 
will be able to see that his own interests are involved with the purposes of the 
organization. 


Every news release needs a distinct theme so that the statements in it 
will be clear and factual. If a story is too general, or if it is built on several dif- 
ferent ideas, the facts are apt to be vague and Vary 


(Sometimes, of course, an organization is interested in publi- 
cizing some broad idea, or in drawing attention to some subtle 
variations in attitude. The letters-to-the-editor column of the 
paper would serve the purpose better than the news column. ) 


The first sentence or two of a news story are the important ones. They 
should contain an eye-catching fact, or the point of the story that carries the news 
value—never a dull list of names and a date. Many experienced newspaper and 
publicity people write the "lead" after they have finished the rest of the story. 


Human interest, timeliness, the comments of 
well-known people, references to local citizens 
and local events will all improve the news value. 


Simple words arranged in short, vivid sentences make a more lasting 
impression than a florid literary style. In fact, the best news writing is so clear 
that the reader is not conscious of its having any style at all. Words that the 
reader himself uses every day create cloudless images in his mind. A news 
story is no place for any of the specialists' jargon that may have crept into 
committee discussions of the organization's work. These new words, or old 
words used with new meanings, make foggy impressions in the mind of the 
general reader. 


For tyros at news writing, it is perhaps best to begin by writing down 
everything that could possibly be said—including all the dullest details. 


The second step is then to choose from the hodge-podge of facts those 
that supply answers to the five Ws and the H. Arrange them in short sentences 
with active verbs. After that, the most striking feature of the story can be de- 
veloped for the first paragraph. 


If a news story can be kept to one page of typing, its chances of being 
printed are multiplied. So THROW AWAY the first draft with all those details 
before you are tempted to tuck them in somewhere. 
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Many verbs and few adjectives build interest and clarity into news 
stories. There is little need to pad out the story of an event with words like 
"enjoyable" or "successful" or "brilliant" if you state the facts that made it so. 
If you are tempted to say that an improvement has been ''gratifying" or "splendid", 
try designing a chart that will show exactly what the change has been. 


ACCURACY in releases to news- 
papers and magazines is an item of public 
relations. Almost everyone is chagrined at 
having his name misspelled, or at being 
identified as someone else. The paper is 
usually blamed for these things when they 
happen, so inaccuracies won't improve re- 
lations with the editor either. 


If COPY must be written by hand, all the names should be in block 
capitals. But if at all possible, copy should be typewritten according to the 
generally accepted set-up. Here are the points to remember. 


Use double spaced typing on 8-1/2x11 inch paper. 
Type only on one side of the sheets. Use wide margins. 


Put the name of the organization, the name, address 
and telephone number of the publicity chairman, and 
the telephone number of another officer in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first sheet. 


Put ''For immediate release", or a release date, in 
the upper right-hand corner of the first sheet. 


Begin to type 1/3 of the way down the first sheet. This 
space at the top of the first sheet is for the headline, 

the editor's instructions, and perhaps a re-write of 

the lead. (The editor will often have the lead re-written 
if he thinks the same story has been sent to other papers. ) 


Do not split words at the ends of lines, nor sentences 
at the ends of pages. Try to end pages with complete 
paragraphs. 


If more than one page is needed for the story, put 
(MORE) at the bottom of the first sheet and number 
the following sheets. 


Following sheets should also have the name of the 
organization and the release date at the top. 
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Riverville Little Theatre FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Publicity Chairman—J. L. Smith, (or the release date) 

46 Main Street, 

Tel. — NO 7-4532 
President — WilliamS. Brown, 

Tel. — BA 1-6798 


Shakespeare will make his debut in Riverville tonight. For several 
seasons the Little Theatre group has entertained local audiences with modern 
comedies. Some of the more experienced members of the company have long 
been ambitious to introduce the Bard in Riverville and tonight at 8:30 they will 
open in "As You Like It" at the Community Centre Theatre. 

The director of the production, Mr. David Ryan, has commented on 


the enthusiasm and hard work of the group. He predicts that the Riverville 


players will do credit both to Shakespeare and to their home town. 


Allen Smith will play Jacques and Georgina Brown will appear as 
Rosalind. Five new members of the group will have parts in the large cast. 

New stage settings have been designed by Tom Black and built under 
his direction. The wardrobe committee, under Elizabeth Jones, has costumed 
the production in subtle colours calculated to complete Mr. Black's gay but 


uncluttered decor. 


WHAT IS NEWS? 


The routine details of meetings are not news. 


In order to have news value, releases describing meetings must stress 
any action of the group that is aimed at benefitting the people of the community, 
and the names of those who were active in the program. 


When a coming public meeting is to have an important speaker, his 
name, his background and his topic are usually given in a news item. Many 
organizations make it a regular practice to ask each visiting speaker for a photo- 
graph along with his biographical notes. Copies of the portrait, which may also 
be used on circulars and posters, are then sent to the papers with the story of the 
coming event. Often as not, the editor will be unable to find space for the picture, 
but when he can, it gives prominence to the announcement. 


When a release describes a program that has already taken place, 
the speaker's background and topic should be given again and the gist of his ad- 
dress outlined. The points in his talk that have special significance for the com- 
munity should be emphasized. Any recommendations he has made should be 
quoted, and great care should be taken that the quotations are accurate. 


If reporters are covering a special event, they will welcome typed 
"hand-outs" giving the details of the program, including the names of those 
responsible, the text of an important speech, and other information that relates 
the work of the organization to life in the community. The stories they write for 
their papers will be more comprehensive and accurate as a result. 


PHOTOGRAPHS submitted with 
news stories for immediate release can be 
processed with great speed by modern big- 
city newspapers if they are already trimmed 
to 1-column, 2-column or 3-column widths. 
Newspaper columns are 1-3/4 inches in 9- 
column papers, and 2 inches in 8-column 
papers. Large photos that must be reduced 
cannot be handled as quickly, but a great 
many small-town papers still use 8x10inch 
glossy prints. 


A small sheet of paper giving in- 
formation about the picture should be attach= 
edwith mucilage to the bottom of each print. 
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From time to time, community organizations are the sub ject of 
FEATURE STORIES in the large daily papers and in some of the weekly papers 
and magazines. These are usually stories about community life that make use 
of a great deal more background material and have more emotional appeal than 
the short news items we have been talking about. The paper's photographers will 
often be instructed to illustrate the story with "human interest" or "action" pictures. 
They will want only a few people in each photo and they will welcome any sugges- 
tions about how interest and action can be introduced into the situations to be 
photographed. 


RADIO 


Local radio stations are always willing to give time to as many com- 
munity activities as possible — provided that the material will interest a large 
number in the listening audience. 


The demands on all radio stations for "public service" time are al- 
ways great. But the voluntary organization that has worthwhile programs to 
talk about will find the staff of the local station ready to co-operate. If at all 
possible, organizations should budget to pay for some radio time, just as they 
budget to pay for some newspaper advertising. Radio executives have been 
heard to complain that community organizations expect their share. of free radio 
time, but when they have money to spend for advertising, it all goes to the news- 
papers. 


Because radio people have little spare time for long consultations, it 
is a good idea to write to the program you think is most suitable, making a clear 
case for your organization as a community service. If an interesting theme is 
suggested, along with just a few details, the letter may get speedier attention. 


Material for a radio ''spot'' or newscast must be even more carefully 
chosen for direct newsworthiness than stories for the papers. Platitudes, pad- 
ding and insincerity of any kind are quite audible over the air. 


Se.) Ly bn 
[> 4) 


Some radio programs feature short talks 
or interviews about community affairs. 
Special events may be tape-recorded and 
the edited highlights broadcast later. 


Dramatic presentations are certainly effec- 
tive, but it takes professionals to prepare 
and act them. 


Local businesses or industries sometimes 
sponsor short public-service programs. 
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TELEVISION 


As television outlets become more numerous, it becomes possible 
for community organizations to televise some of their messages. TV programs 
must, first of all, be entertaining. The screen must reveal some person or 
objects worth seeing — and interesting information to go with them. 


It is easiest to break into television through an established program 
and a well-known M.C. 


As in radio, the approach is best made by a letter addressed to the 
program in care of the station. The letter should be sent several weeks in 
advance of the project—and it should be brief. It need contain only a suggestion 
for a theme and the names of some people who might appear. The name, address 
and telephone number of the writer is essential. 


If the station is interested in the material, the program director 
will advise the letter writer. The notice may be short. At the studio the per- 
son who is to be interviewed will meet the producer and perhaps the M.C. It 
is sensible to have some concise material prepared in advance. One side of a 
3x5 index card will usually hold all the important facts, even double-spaced. 


Bill Thompson Good Neighbours' Club 


Meets three times monthly for community improvement 


Annual carnival - St. George's Hall - 8:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
Thursday & Friday evenings, January 30 and 31 


No admission charge 


Home-baking Handicrafts White elephants 


Proceeds to help pay for nursery school equipment. 


If too many details are included, the producer may leave out some- 
thing important to the organization, in fitting the interview into the program 
schedule. 


The representative of the organization should be pre- 
pared to chat about the information, not to recite it. 


Clothes that photograph well are important on the television screen— 
no sharp black-and-white contrasts and no large distracting patterns. 
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POSTERS AND DISPLAYS 


The style, the colouring and the 
tone of the message on a poster or exhibit 
must fit the role that the organization plays 
in the community. Like all the other publi- 
city tools, these must serve to interpret 
the purpose of the organization. 


Posters for the art club's annual 
show of paintings should not suggest a circus 
or variety bill. Adisplay of children's handi- 
crafts should be gay and direct—not ie ig ae 


The whole message of a poster should jump right out at the passer-by 
as he goes about his business. He will probably not take more than 10 or 15 
seconds to look at it. The lettering should be as large as possible (some say as 
much as 2-1/2 inches high), and the words few. 


Strongly contrasting colours help to make a poster readable from a 
distance. These are the attention-getting combinations of colours in order of 
their readability: black on yellow-orange, green on white, blue on white, red on 
white, white on blue, black on white, yellow-orange on black, white on red, white 
on green, white on black. The list shows no combinations of complimentary 
colours, such as red and green or blue and orange; because these tend to fade 
into each other at a distance. 


Flurries of quite small but brilliantly coloured posters are eye- 
catching in publicizing a special event. Sometimes they are backed with adhesive 
and attached to the rear bumpers of automobiles. 


All kinds of posters ought to be removed just 
as soon as the event they refer to is over. 


DISPLAYS and EXHIBITS are usually shown at conferences, conven- 
tions, or fall fairs where the passers-by have a little more time (perhaps an 
average of several minutes). Some organizations have made effective use of 
simple displays in theatre lobbies and shop windows. 


Though a display has more elements and details than a poster, its 
message must be simple enough to be presented dramatically with few words. The 
place for facts, figures, charts and graphs is in the leaflets handed out to those 
who show special interest. 


Both posters and displays may be enlivened with large photographs— 
never smaller than 8x10 inches. A photographic record of the organization's 
activities, with special emphasis on "human interest" and action, should be taken 
throughout the year so that there is always a group of negatives to choose from. 


Advertisements in magazines are a constant source of colour schemes, 
tricks of emphasis, lighting, and new ideas for appealing to the man-in-the-street. 
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THE SYMBOL 


A symbol often comes to represent 
an organization and its objectives in the public 
mind — the Kiwanis K, the Red Cross, the 
Rotarian wheel, the Red Feather, the Y triangle. 


Tt the name of the organization is 
rather long or formal it may not carry a clear 
suggestion of its purposes. A well-exploited 
symbol will give the group a "handle" by which 
the general public can identify them. But to 
become firmly associated with the organization's work and purposes, the symbol 
must be publicized continually. It should appear on every publication and be dis- 
played at every opportunity. 


By using the symbol occasionally as the central theme of posters, dis- 
plays, circulars and news stories, the publicity committee can build up its meaning. 


A symbol should have a simple colourful design so that it is easily re- 
cognizable in a wide range of sizes. Care must be taken to represent it carefully— 
the colours, the details and the proportions of the design should never be varied. 


CIRCULARS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


Information can be provided directly to a large number of citizens 
through circulars and direct-mail folders and pamphlets. But the information 
will have little effect on public attitudes unless the recipients can be persuaded 
to read the pieces before committing them to the handiest waste-basket. 

The chief trick here is to give the reader, in words he knows, the facts 
in which he is interested—facts that cast light on his problems. It is also impor- 
tant to make a good beginning with a short, apt title, an eye-catching design, or 
with attractive illustrations. The circulars of commercial advertisers are full 
of ideas for colour and styling. Make a collection of the ones that attract you 
most. Analyze them for the factors of their appeal. 


Most community organizations try to avoid that ''expensive look" in 
their printing that may imply that they are reckless with their funds. On the 
other hand, careless preparation and the cheapest kinds of printing may spell 
out inefficiency. Simple, bold designs and neat printing suggest an attitude of 
care with economy. 

The ideas that finally develop into the theme of the message in a pam- 
phlet may emerge from committee discussions. But the final re-writing is usual- 
ly more vivid if it is done by a single person. Committee writing tends to get 
"watered-down" and colourless. A group is more apt to settle for jargon words 
that have special overtones of meaning for them—but not for the ordinary reader. 
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The preparation of printed material, from the original inspiration to 
the final product, TAKES TIME — always a great deal more time than anyone 
without long experience might expect. So many things can happen to cause delays — 
ideas and information may be slow to "jell", facts may have to be checked, paper 
may be out of stock locally, printers or photo-finishers may be overloaded with 
work, half-tone cuts may be delayed, or extensive corrections may be needed 
at the last minute. 


The only defense lies in getting an early start. 


Once the final wording is arrived at, and the illustrations chosen, a 
rough lay-out may be prepared for the printer's estimate of the costs. The 
lowest estimate is not always the best buy. 


Unless the committee has some experienced members, it will have to 
depend a good deal on the printer's advice and Suggestions. That may be another 
reason for dealing with a high-quality printing firm. The union-shop label on 
some of the organization's printed matter may be an important item of public 
relations in some communities. 
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The usefulness of the ANNUAL REPORT asa 
public relations tool has already been mentioned. 


Used in this way, the traditionally dull form of the 
report may need a face-lifting. It may be more 
readable if it is divided into sections that are each 
linked to a central theme. It will need a bright 
cover and perhaps a new title if it is to become a 
"report to the community''. The padding and plati- 
tudes that result from the compulsion to say some- 
thing under every traditional heading would have 
to be rooted out. 


The annual report might not be distributed as widely 
as a circular, but it could provide a public source 
of complete information about the organization's 
work. Adequate information, honesty and perfect 
frankness are the best weapons against irresponsi- 
ble criticism, hostility and damaging rumours. 


MANAGEMENT OF MAILING LISTS 


Most organizations are continually looking for he 
new members, or new support for their pro- an Z 
grams. The names and addresses of potential 
members or subscribers must be added to the 
organization's mailing lists or they will shrink 
every year as people change their interests, 
move away or die. The collection of these new 
names must be done systematically and care- 
fully if the list is to produce good results on 


every mailing. 
Keeping the mailing list up-to-date isa regular, Ss 


continuous task. People in our modern com- 

munities are constantly on the move and it takes 3 
careful work to maintain a useful list. 

This is a job of maintenance—to be done every 

week or month. 
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CONVERSATIONS 


Public attitudes are often deeply influenced through everyday 
conversations—just the ordinary ''!passing-the-time-of-day"! between neighbours 
over the back fences and at informal social gatherings. It is a slow process 
but, for that very reason, it is one of the most effective developers of public 
opinion. Preoccupied with the scramble for newspaper space and radio time, 
many community organizations give scant attention to day-to-day public rela- 
tions and word-of-mouth publicity. 


In face-to-face conversations, members of the organization have 
the advantage of being able to hear the opinions and points of view of their neigh- 
bours. In this way conversation serves as a means of gathering ideas to use in 
planning. 


Conversation is also important in the liaisons between different 
community organizations. When overlapping activities, unproductive rivalry 
or misunderstanding between groups is causing confusion and apathy, a repre- 
sentative conference provides opportunities for face-to-face conversations, 
Such community conferences have been known to clear the air and improve 
relationships to such an extent that the whole community profited from them. 
Good conversational liaisons between groups can pay big dividends through the 
co-operative exchange of special help, material, advice and ideas. 


It is possible to accomplish a good deal of business over the tele- 
phone when the call is between people who know each other well. A telephone 
conversation can never take the place of a person-to-person talk, but the 
telephone does permit us to reach a large number of people in a short time. It 
can best be used for polling opinions on a simple question, or for communicating 
a short item of information.’ In collecting data, or polling opinions by telephone, 
care must be taken that the persons interviewed represent a cross-section of 
the community so that any conclusions will be applicable to the whole community. 


Commercial institutions pay a good deal of attention to the telephone 
manners of their employees. They believe that care and patience in handling 
telephone inquiries is an important item of public relations. Any community 
organization that maintains a central office must also give attention to’ this point. 
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INTERVIEWS 


Meetings may sometimes be arranged 
between organization officers and key people in 
the community — to obtain information, to get 
clear definitions of attitudes, or toenlist support 
for a project. 


The interviewer must prepare carefully 
for the meeting so that he can obtain the result 
he wants without overstaying his welcome. The appointment should be made 
well ahead of time and the purpose of the interview should be stated clearly. 


DELEGATIONS 


Delegations may influence an individual whose support is desired, 
or an organization such as a civic body. Considerable planning should be done 
before a delegation is assembled and the aid of a civic or municipal body is 
sought. A "brief should be prepared stating the aims of the delegation and the 
people selected should be representative of the groups that support the proposal. 


SPONSORSHIP 


Another common method of promotion is to claim the support of 
"name'' persons or organizations influential in the community. The weight of 
their reputations, it is believed, will encourage people to support the project, 
and their sponsorship may encourage financial backing. 


The selection of this sponsorship must be suited to the purpose of the 
project so that the people who should be attracted into the organization will 
not be repelled. For example, sponsorship by a brewery is not likely to help 
the development of a church organization. 


CANVASSING 
Door-to-door campaigns for financial 
or other support for a project have become acom- 
monplace of community life. Nevertheless, a 
group that has not actually been involved in the 
organization of such a canvass will find it difficult 
to realize the amount of planning, preparation and 
training necessary for success. This planning is 
particularly important when 
canvassing for financial sup- 
°4, % port in towns and cities. It 
is a highly competitive enter- 
prise even where a community 
chest is in operation. 
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SUMMARY 


The standing of an organization in its community may be summed 
up as its PUBLIC RELATIONS. 


The pride the community is able to take in thecorganization's achieve- 
ments will depend on what the organization DOES; good public relations 
must be EARNED. 


PUBLICITY is what the organization has to SAY about what it does. 


Some points about community organization publicity seem to recur 
under almost every heading. 


1. The job to be done is one of interpreting purposes and relating them 
to the lives of the individual in the community. 


2. The language and the point of view of publicity writing must be that 
of the reader. 


3. Nearly every publicity job needs a central theme to make it effective. 


4, Only skillful scheduling of time will enable a committee to meet all 
the deadlines it faces and produce an effective job when it will do 
the most good. 


5. Every officer and member of an organization has some responsibility 
for the organization's public relations. 


6. The best publicity committee ever set up cannot make silk purses 
from sows' ears. ''Ballyhoo' cannot make a dull program into a 
lively one. 


FOR FURTHER READING 


THE ABC'S OF PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR RECREATION - 
National Recreation Assocation, 8W 8th St., New York 11, N.Y. (85¢) 


ANNUAL REPORTS—HOW TO PLAN AND WRITE THEM - Beatrice K. Tolleris 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, Inc.; 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. ($1) 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS - Leadership Pamphlet No. 13 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 743 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. (60¢) 
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HOW TO HANDLE PUBLICITY - J.S. Cram 
The Adult Education Service, Macdonald College, P.Que. (25¢) 


HOW TO TURN IDEAS INTO PICTURES-H.E. Kleinschmidt 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, Inc. 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. ($1) 


LET'S TELL PEOPLE - (collected articles from Food for Thought) » 
The Canadian Association for Adult Education, 113 St. George St., 
Toronto 5, Ontario. (15¢) 


PAMPHLETS THAT PULL - Alexander L. Crosby 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. ($1) 


PLANNING YOUR EXHIBIT - Janet Lane and Beatrice K. Tolleris 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. ($1) 


PRACTICAL LAYOUT;FROM IDEAS TO PRINTED PAGE - Wava McCullough 
Art Books for All Publishing Co., New York. ($1) 
(In Canada - Ambassador Books Ltd., 370 Alliance Ave., Toronto 9) 


PRINT IT RIGHT - National Education Association 
National School Public Relations Association, 1201-16th St. N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. ($1. 50) 


PROPORTION FOR BULLETIN -BOOKLET LAYOUT AND ILLUSTRATION - 
Grace E, Langdon and Byron C. Jorns 
University of Wisconsin, Department of Agricultural Journalism, 
Madison, Wis. (50¢) 


THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE - David M. Church 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. ($1) 


PUBLIC RELATIONS MANUAL 
Public Relations Committee, Ottawa Community Chest, Ottawa, 
Ontario ($1) 


SO, YOU'VE BEEN ELECTED PUBLICITY CHAIRMAN - 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of California, 2200 Yonge St. 
Toronto 12, Ontario. ‘ ; a > (free) 


WORKING WITH NEWSPAPERS - Gertrude W. Simpson 
National Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, Inc., 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. (75¢) 
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